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Yudents earn Haste! 


on SOUTH BEND 


Time is always at a premium in every shop course—there’s always more 
that should be taught than time permits. 

Here’s where South Bend machine tools help by decreasing the time 
spent developing machine-handling ability. Their simplicity of de- 
sign makes them exceedingly easy to operate. All controls are fast and 
positive in action... distinctively shaped knobs are readily recognized 
by touch... large feed dials plainly marked for easy reading. The time 
saved can be used by the students for developing their skills—they’ll 
learn faster and get more out of the course. Also, this means easier 
teaching for you as less supervision is required. Send coupon for infor- 


mation on all the advantages of South Bend machine tools. Pedestal Grinder with 10” whe 
but less motor, 
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This new 50th Anniversary 
Catalog illustrates entire Wisconsin 
line of South Bend Precision ’ ir 
Machine Tools and Accesso- bated 
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This month’s cover: The state that believes good schools 
don’t just happen pays tribute to the network of vocational 
education that it has nourished into a vital system. The 
story of Connecticut's tremendous technical school building 
program is covered in this month’s salute, pages 5-15. Here 
is a resourceful record of what the program can do and has 
done and will do in one state. 
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A report to you about men and machines that help maintain International Harvester leadership 


Here’s a quick test for built-in strength. 
Round after round . . . day after day this 
International® 300 Utility rides the rail- 
road ties. Each time it jumps a tie, a half- 
ton hammer blow hits the front end of the 
tractor. The raised scoop, loaded with iron, 
puts terrific leverage on front bolster, wish- 
bone and wheels that only the strongest 
can withstand! 


How TRIAL by TORTURE 


lengthens IH 
tractor life! 


Slam-bang operation under brutal over- 
load ages a preproduction tractor years 
in a few months at the IH test track and 
farm. During these endurance tests, IH 
test engineers use electronics to locate 
hidden strains. Afterward, they tear 
down the tractors and check every part. 
IH design engineers improve any parts 
that don’t measure up and the test is 
repeated. 

This rugged testing program weeds out 
any weaknesses before tractors go into 
production. It’s another reason why IH 
tractors stay on the job years beyond 
the average tractor life! 


Mile-long" washboard,” 
with diagonal ribs, 
whips and pitches this 
heavy, mounted disk 
harrow! The strength 
of the Fast-Hitch im- 
plement mounting is 
under test. 
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Field, track and “lab” tests have helped IH tractors earn their reputation for 
performance and stamina. This is another example of research, engineering and 
manufacturing teamwork that makes IH the leader! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . 
Trucks ... Crawler and Utility Tractors and Power Units—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Sy JOURNAL 
is proud to 
salute Connecti- 
cut—a state that 
has maintained 
an outstanding 
program of voca- 
tional educa- 
ion. In recent years great strides 
ave been made to expand and mod- 
rmize the program in keeping with 
pur changing times. Since 1949 the 
eneral Assembly of Connecticut has 
pppropriated funds to construct and 
quip 14 new vocational-technical 
schools. The total amount of bond 
buthorizations in the last six years 
or new vocational facilities now 
ompleted, under construction, or in 
he planning stage, is $26,500,000. 
onnecticut Yankees are noted for 
being moneywise and for getting 
full value for the dollar. The great 
developments in vocational educa- 
tion in recent years are evidence that 
our Connecticut friends are con- 
vinced that funds spent for vocation- 
al education are an investment that 
will pay great dividends. 


Hearings on appropriations: A 
few days ago, upon invitation, I tes- 
tified before the House Subcommit- 
tee that handles vocational appro- 
priations. Never have I been so 
warmly received by any legislative 
committee—which indicates the pop- 
ularity of vocational education. 


While before the Committee, I 
presented a splendid statement by 
AVA President J. Fred Ingram. His 
statement included a brief report of 
the questionnaire, survey conducted 
by your AVA office to determine (1) 
the total number of additional voca- 
tional teachers needed, (2) the total 
cost for employing teachers on an 
annual basis at present salary sched- 
ules, and (3) the total amount of 
additional federal funds needed, 
based on the present percentage paid 
from federal funds. This informa- 
tion was furnished by State Directors 
of Vocational Education. Almost 
100 per cent of the states and terri- 
tories provided the information re- 
quested. 


A summary of the survey, as pre- 
sented in the statement by President 
Ingram, shows that under present 
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laws and programs a total of 23,309 
additional vocational teachers are 
needed in the nation. The total an- 
nual cost for employing the addi- 
tional teachers needed at present 
salary schedules amounts to $113,- 
481,679.11. The additional federal 
funds needed, based on the present 
proportion paid from federal funds, 
amounts to $27,762,589.01. 


In the statement submitted by Mr. 
Ingram and in my own presentation, 
a strong plea was made to delete the 
restrictive language limiting the ap- 
propriation for distributive educa- 
tion in order to permit this impor- 
tant phase of vocational education to 
share in funds appropriated as au- 
thorized in the George-Barden Act. 


In my presentation, I told of my 
experiences while with the War De- 
partment in Germany in 1947 when 
1 learned that Russia was greatly ex- 
panding its program of vocational 
and technical training. I stated that 
scores of highly trained and skilled 
German vocational and _ technical 
educators were taken from Germany, 
many by force, and used in Russia 
to improve and expand training pro- 
grams for the Soviets. I told the 
Committee that for 6 or 7 years I 
have been talking to every group 
that would listen to me—telling them 
of the developments behind the iron 
curtain. I stated that unfortunately 
I had had no statistical facts to back 
my statement, even though I knew 
I was telling the truth. Then I pre- 
sented to the Committee the recently 
published book Soviet Professional 
Manpower, that tells, at least in part, 
the story of Russia’s stepped-up pro- 
gram of training for engineers, sci- 
entists, technicians and skilled work- 
ers. This book, which was mentioned 
in my JOURNAL column in December 
1955, was prepared by the National 
Academy of Sciences and printed by 
the Government Printing Office. 


In my presentation to the Com- 
mittee, I included an example of 
what is taking place behind the iron 
curtain, as reported by Earl H. Voss 
in feature articles that appeared in 
The Washington Sunday Star edi- 
tions of September 25 and Novem- 
ber 27, 1955. The statements I pre- 
sented are as follows: 


= ~ 


“From 1928 to 1953, the Soviet 
Union turned out 150,000 more en- 
gineers than the United States. 


“Soviet engineering enrollment is 
300,000; in the United States it is 
194,000. 


“In 1954, the Soviet Union gradu- 
ated 53,000 engineers; the United 
States 23,000. 


“The Soviet Union, now training 


over twice aS Many engineers per 
year as we are, has lately had an in- 
crease of 35 per cent per year; ours, 
for the next ten or twelve years, will 
be well under 5 per cent per year. 


“Since 1951, the Soviet Union has 
been graduating from 1,200 to 1,400 
aeronautical engineers per year. In 
the same period the United States 
output dropped from 1,725 in 1951 
to 645 in 1954.” 


During my appearance before the 
Committee I pointed out that voca- 
tional and technical training of less 
than college grade has been greatly 
expanded in Russia, according to 
the contents of Soviet Professional 
Manpower. | stated that this was 
further indicated by Clifton Daniels 
in The New York Times when he 
pointed out that during 1954 a total 
of 250 additional technical training 
schools of less than college grade 
were opened for graduates of the 
ten-year urban ‘public school. His 
article stated that instruction in 
these institutions is free and _ stu- 
dents receive an annual stipend. 


In closing, I stated to the Com- 


mittee: 


“If we are to win the battle for 
the minds of men, keep ahead in the 
armament race—that will, we hope, 
preserve the peace of the world—and 
maintain our superiority in the pro- 
duction of goods and services which 
have brought us such a high stand- 
ard. of living, we must never for a 
day slacken our efforts to increase 
ind improve technical, scientific and 
vocational training programs of all 
sorts at all levels. 


“Vocational education is one of 
the important tools that can keep 
us strong and free. 


(Continued on page 35) 





In These Pages 
HIS MONTH we have a wide variety 


T of material geared, we hope, to 
meet the panoramic interests of all 
AVA members and JOURNAL readers. 

For agricultural education, there’s 
a new approach to public relations 
that has been contributed by Prof. 
George F. Ekstrom, page 21. Prof. 
Ekstrom makes an excellent point in 
reminding us that every day activ- 
ities within the program should be 
publicized rather than the extraordi- 
nary, rare happenings. 

Home economists may be surprised 
at the results of the offering of their 
program to girls and women in penal 
institutions, page 17. 

The IAPPC is back with a new 
contribution to the “When Monday 
Morning Comes series. Here in com- 
plete lesson form is an instructional 
unit for a plastic project, pages 
27,29, authored by a teacher who has 
done outstanding work in this field. 

T & I has the special offering we 
mentioned last month—an authori- 
tative, helpful description of the pro- 
cedure used in Warren, Ohio for the 
construction of six new T & I shops, 
page 24. 

The material especially for distrib- 
utive educators, page 15, will be in- 
teresting reading for everyone in 
vo-ed because it is concerned with 
role playing and how it can help in 
the classroom. 

In addition, we call vour attention 
to the 1956 Program of Work for 
AVA, page 19; the fine salute to 
Connecticut, pages 5-15; and your 
first announcement of Golden Anni- 
versary Convention plans, pages 
20-21. 


. 
Coming Up! 

Next month we hope to present to 
you AVA member No. 30,000 (see 
page 38). The Journat will salute 
the District of Columbia (yes, in- 
deed, in April—just when you'll all 
be wishing you could be here for the 
cherry blossoms). And each field of 
service will have a special contribu- 
tion for all of you who look for the 
JourNAL monthly, just as the Jour- 
NAL looks for you! 





American Vocational Association, Inc. 
The American Vocational Association advances 
American education by developing economic 
competence of youths and adults. The Associa- 
tion promotes the professional interests of per- 
sons engaged in vocational and industrial arts 
education. It encourages full time and part time 
programs in these fields: agriculture, business, 
distributive, home economics, industrial arts, 
trade and industrial, rehabilitation, guidance. 
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GUEST EDITORIALS 





ib THE EARLIEST 
days of the hu- 
man race a man 
used all of his 
waking hours to 
produce his own 
food, clothing and 
housing. As men 
gathered together 
for self protection 
they also discov- 
ered that some in- 
dividuals were bet- 
ter than ordinary producers of food, 
some better for clothing, some for 
housing. An enterprising food pro- 
ducer proposed exchanging some 
food for clothing from a better than 
average clothier and_ specialization 
was born. With individuals tending 
to produce that which they did best 
the same standard of living could be 
maintained with a lesser expendi- 
ture of time. Later ages discovered 
that some persons were better at 
barter than others and efficiency as 
well as production was promoted. 


F. E. Engleman 


Time saving improvements under- 
lie and provide the foundations for 
our modern economic system. Part 
of the time saved has been used for 
production of other than the barest 
necessities, part to devise improved 
methods of production, and a most 
significant part to finance services to 
man, such as health, education, and 
welfare. Furthermore, another sig- 
nificant effect of capitalizing upon 
the special productive abilities of 
different individuals has been in the 
acquisition of possible leisure for 
the average man. After, caring for 
basic necessities in the maintenance 
of life, primitive man had no time 
left for other activities. As time be- 
came available man was able to 
reflect upon himself and the world 
around him. He developed worship, 
art, literature, music, philosophy, 
games and other areas of endeavor 
which contributed to the enjoyment 
of life. There developed the ideal of 
the “good life.” 


With great truth it has been said 
by many that the function of edu- 
cation is education for the “good 
life.” This truth is recognized in 
every school curriculum, be it gen- 
eral or vocational in nature. It 
should be stressed that “liberal” and 
“vocational” education have played 
their part and must continue to do 
so. Truly both may serve to liberate 
the minds of men and both may add 


to his productivity. The good |i 
can exist only because it resis on; 
foundation of knowledge anc skil 
which make for productive efficieng 
and liberate man from devotip 
every minute to sustaining physical 
life. Growth in the normal, spit 
itual, and intellectual realm jis pos 
sible only as a concomitant 
growth in the productive efticieng 
of the individual in the economi 
realm. Conversely, liberation jis of 
no value if man does not know hoy 
to take advantage of it. No program 
of education is adequate unless jt 
prepares man for both the life of 
the body and the life of the ming 
and _ spirit. 

Because of the changing worl 
which man has largely created, his 
education too must change. Unles 
vocational education is shaped in 
terms of modern technological de. 
velopments, it will become obsolete 
and therefore relatively useless if not 
actually dangerous. No phase o 
American education calls for more 
vision, more imagination, and 
greater insights than those leader 
who plan the future curriculas for 
our vocational schools.—F. E. ENGEL 
MAN, Connecticut State Commis 
sioner of Education. 

OOD SCHOOLS 


G do not jus 


happen. They 
have to be made 
to happen. Over 
the years, Connec 
ticut has been for- 
tunate in having 
the kind of part 
nership that makes 
good schools 
First of all, we 
have had _ instruc 
tors in our schools who have been 
dedicated to the job of making voc 
tional education a vital factor in the 
industrial progress of the state. Wi 
have had Commissioners of Educa 
tion and Directors of Vocational 
Education who recognized _ that 
there is no incompatibility between 
liberal arts and vocational educa 
tion; that both are supplementary, 
not antagonistic, in the shaping 
the educated man or woman. We 
have had foresighted governors who 
have recognized that industrial 
progress creates jobs and cannot suc 
ceed without skilled employees. (nd 
last, we have had able business lead: 


(Continued on page 31) 





Carl Gray 
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eographic and Economic Char- 
acteristies—Connecticut is 46th 
in size of the states in the Union— 
mly Rhode Island and Delaware 
we smaller. Its population in 1954 
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pf 454 per square mile. It has no 
very large cities—its larger cities are 
bf moderate size and small towns 
predominate. The rocky terrain 
and the hills determine the type of 
agriculture—which is mostly on 
mall farms—poultry, dairy, tobacco, 
fruit, and vegetables. Its many riv- 
es supplied power for the early de- 
velopment of its industry. On its 
excellent highways one can travel 
liom the capitol city of Hartford to 
iy point in the state in less than 





CH Oot two hours. 

lot Just 

Thevyg™ The basis of the economy in Con- 
e€ madegmecticut is its industry. Connecticut 
. Over’ first in the nation in the percent- 
Connec.§ age of skilled workers to total work- 
een forgets in industry. Its industry is 
having§ tighly diversified—ranking first in 
of part the United States in the production 
t make ol brass and copper rolling, hard- 
ls. ware, hats, firearms, silverware, 
all, weg locks and watches, aircraft engines 
instruc} 2d propellors, ball and roller bear- 
ve been gs, nails and spikes, and needles, 
IZ voce: pins and fasteners. It is rapidly de- 
; in the eloping as a center for research. 
~. We The most important natural re- 
Educt § sources of Connecticut is the skill 
ation’ ® and manufacturing “know how” of 
thas its people brought down through 
etweel ® many generations of skilled artisans, 
eductf inventors, and skilled managers. 
ental ® Connecticut is known as the “land 
INS OF of steadv habits” and the quality of 
n. We ; ’ 
rs who 

lustrial  — 
_ "ie Mr. O’Brien is Connecticut State 
Ss. ANCE Director of Vocational Education and 
ss lealE Mr. Ellis is Director, Putnam Regional 
) Technical School, Connecticut. 
IRNALF MA®CH, 1956 





CONNECTICUT 


where the latest technological demands 


mold the vocational program! 


its people has been reflected in its 
political life. In such a climate the 
great insurance companies (concen- 
trated mostly in Hartford) have de- 
veloped. The assets of these com- 
yanies in 1954 amounted to 
$9,824,000,000. 


Historical Development of Vo- 
cational Education—A people given 
to invention, the arts of manufactur- 
ing, and the consequent business of 
merchandising their products natu- 
rally recognized the practical value 
of organized education and training. 
Connecticut educational philosophy 
since earliest times has reflected ap- 
preciation for utilitarian as well as 
for ethical and cultural values. 


In 1903 the Connecticut General 
Assembly directed the Governor to 
appoint a commission to investigate 
practical means and methods of in- 
dustrial and_ technical education. 
Subsequent developments based on 
the principle of free trade training 
account for the operation by the 
state of the special schools, each serv- 
ing a region, whose purpose was and 
is the preparation of our youth for 
work in the skilled trades in indus- 
try. The legislature in 1909 appro- 
priated $100,000 for the purpose of 
establishing the first trade schools in 
Connecticut. This resulted in the 
establishment of the first two state 
trade schools in New Britain and in 
Bridgeport. From this beginning the 
development of the regional schools 
—known today. as vocational-techni- 
cal schools—has gone forward and 
today 14 serve all areas of the state. 


With the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917 providing Fed- 
eral funds for vocational education 
in agriculture and home economics 
such programs were begun in local 
high schools. The development of 
programs of distributive education 
were begun after the passage of the 
George-Deen Act of Congress in 
1936. 


Public Support of Vocational 
Education — Evidence of Connecti- 
cut’s belief in vocational education 
is found in the support given to 
programs on both the state and local 
level. Appropriations for recurring 
expenses in the state operated pro- 
grams in 1945-46 were $1,185,000 
and in 1955-56 are $3,102,000. In 
local communities many thousands 
of dollars are provided by citizens 
of our towns in providing programs 
of vocational education in locally 
operated schools — particularly in 
home economics, vocational agricul- 
ture and distributive education. 


The Connecticut General Assem- 
bly, from 1949 to 1955, has appro- 
priated nearly $24,000,000 for a 
technical school building program. 
At its 1955 session, the Assembly 
passed an enabling act under which 
the state will build modern facilities 
for vocational agriculture programs. 


Planning Together — For the 
planning, improvement and devel- 
opment of vocational education in 
Connecticut professional staffs work 
with industry, organized labor, farm- 
ers, business people, public govern- 
mental officials, and educators. 


The State Consulting Committee 
for Vocational Education is com- 
posed of approximately 20 persons 
representing top management in in- 
dustry, officials of organized labor, 


agriculture, business, the public, 
government and educators. This 
committee serves the important 


function of advising with the Com- 
missioner of Education and the State 
Director of Vocational Education on 
major policy and development. 


A similar Consulting Committee 
for Vocational Agriculture repre- 
senting important farm organiza- 
tions, the school of agriculture at 
the University, farmers, and others 
interested in agriculture give inval- 
uable assistance in advising with the 








professional staff in vocational agri- 
culture in the development of a 
sound program. 

Many other committees—such as 
joint apprenticeship committees, 
local consulting committees for each 
of the vocational-technical schools, 
merchants advisory committees, com- 
mittees of employees in distributive 
occupations, and the like—help with 
the development of up-to-date pro- 
grams to meet today’s needs. 

Particularly worthy of note in 
Connecticut is the splendid coopera- 
tion of organized labor, the State 
Labor Department, the State Ap- 
prenticeship Council, the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Apprenticeship. 

The staff of the Division of Voca- 
tional Services in the Connecticut 
State Department of Education in a 
recent study identified 220 specific 
committees with which the staffs of 
the various schools and _ services 
worked in the operation, develop- 
ment and planning of vocational 
education in Connecticut! 


Future Development — Applica- 
tions of new scientific developments 
cause changes in the knowledge and 
skills needed in the work of the 
world today. Automation in indus- 
try, industrial uses of atomic energy, 
new materials, new machines, new 
processes—all these create change. 

In agriculture our statistics show 
that by the application of new tech- 
niques, fewer people are able to pro- 


cide food and fiber needed by our 
people. Constant use of new tech- 
niques, methods of advertising and 
distribution is being made. There 
has been a tremendous increase in 
the number of persons who own 
their homes, and the problem of the 
family and the home is one of our 
major sociological challenges. 

These developments all have 
meaning particularly for vocational 
education in maintaining our com- 
plex society and in the education 
of our citizens. Vocational educa- 
tion has three primary objectives— 
to prepare persons for employment 
in a specific occupation; to upgrade 
the skill and knowledge of the in- 
dividual, and to help prepare him 
for promotion to a better job. 


To maintain and to improve the 
economic status of Connecticut and 
of its citizens the facilities of voca- 
tional education must be up-to-date 
and adequate. The skills and knowl- 
edges needed in industry today are 
increasing. One evidence of this is 
the industrial demand for trained 
technicians—a level of training be- 
yond the skilled tradesman but less 
than the graduate engineer. 

The people of Connecticut believe 
that expenditures for good facilities 
and sound programs of vocational 
education are an investment in the 
economic welfare of our people. 
This confidence is a challenge to all 
of the capable people engaged in 
this important task. 


Better Agriculture Through a 


Sound Vocational Program 


By WALTER JACOBY 


Connecticut farmers see a strong 
vocational agriculture program as a 
primary factor in improving the 
agriculture economy. This convic- 
tion is reflected in a new plan for 
the development of a _ program 
which is unique in its form and in 
the substantial state participation in 
local financing. 


The legislation for this program 
was introduced in the 1955 session 
of the Connecticut General Assem- 
bly and brought to hearings large 
numbers of agriculture leaders, re- 
lated farming interests, and plain 
dirt farmers. For example, among 


Mr. Jacoby is Connecticut State 
Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture 
Education. 
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the state-wide organizations sending 
representatives to testify were: The 
State Board of Education, Commis- 
sioner of Education, State Develop- 
ment Commission, and the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. Also’ urging 
adoption of the program were rep- 
resentatives from a large number of 
agricultural organizations and edu- 
cation groups. 


A state-wide consulting commit- 
tee of farmers worked with the State 
Department of Education in defin- 
ing objectives and searched for 
means to meet these objectives. As 
stated by this committee, the objec- 
tives of the bill are: to make voca- 
tional agriculture available in every 
community to youth interested in 
agriculture as a career; to provide 
staff facilities which will make pos- 
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sible a sound applied program; 
provide a flexible educational 
gram which will meet the needs 
youth planning to go directly jy 
farming, related occupations, or 
agricultural college; and to provig 
for local control of policy and q 
ministration so that the progr 
may be more sensitive to comp 
nity needs. The bill should provi 
state aid in such a way that 

financial responsibility of the tow 
will be no greater than if the py 
had elected some other field 
study; and should provide state g 
for buildings in such a way ¢ 
there will be no financial burds 
on the town receiving pupils fro 
other towns. Support should } 
given to programs for farmers ay 
out-of-school youth in all areas j 
which there is a need. 


















































































The bill provides for the folloy 
ing: Not more than 24 regional voa 
tional agriculture facilities as a p 
of comprehensive high schools s 
situated as to serve the entire stat 
Funds were provided for one cent 
at Woodrow Wilson High Scho 
Middletown, as a beginning. 
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Fifty per cent state reimbursemet! re 
is provided to certain school district apes 
which maintain their own_ hig the = 
schools but send pupils to anothet _— 
high school to receive instruction it a 
vocational agriculture, since thi, ©" 
represents a cost they would nog are 
otherwise be called upon to mect. _ 

Regulatory power for standards if ih 
granted to the State Board of Edug “Y¢ ! 
cation and the State Board map Educ 
grant reimbursement for programy at 
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Above, an exhibit that is an instructional 
tool. This electrification show was 
planned, constructed and financed in 
cooperation with the New Milford FFA 
chapter, the Conn. VATA, the Conn. 
Farm Electrification Council, Conn. Light 
and Power Co., and manufacturers of 











electrical equipment for vo-ag use. 
Op, greet 
area ani 
Obviously, the legislative bill is 
eople re not the program but rather an evi- 
cts serve dence of the development of the 
by ead Program. It represents the strong 
on to th imterest of the Connecticut people 
listrict, | both from the farms and from the 
cities. Such interest and confidence 
les for rf does not come by accident. It comes 
of the ef only when the educational program 
| agricul is close to the people it serves and 
of othe is sensitive to their needs. 


Citizens can be truly close to a 


that als program only when they participate 


—hundreé in its development and operation. 
or youm® Recognizing this fact, the State 
program Board of Education two years ago 


called together a representative group 
of farmers and educators to review 
the existing program and to suggest 
means for improving. Because the 
committee was treated as a working 
committee and not as a public rela- 
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The Committee requested exten- 
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ard mag, Education on every aspect of the 
programp) Program. The research carried out in- 
nder_ thf Yolved not only many compilations 
den Act, Of statistics from existing sources 

actual field work, interviews 
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with prospective students and their 
parents, conferences with school 
people, and review of the entire eco- 
nomic structure of the State. Based 
on this research, the Committee for- 
mulated bold and torward looking 
plans which represented a distinct 
break from existing procedures. At 
this point, the Committee felt that 
their thinking should be tested 
against the thinking at the grass 
roots level. Accordingly, the Com- 
mittee recommended and_ encour- 
aged discussion of the problems in 
farm organizations throughout the 
state and encouraged the develop- 
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The Wamago FFA Chapter, Litchfield, 
won a gold emblem award for this 
fine exhibit that they prepared. 


regional consulting com- 
patterned after the state 
These committees in 
turn discussed the problem, con- 
tinued research at the local level, 
and examined the proposal in the 
light of their own community situ- 
ation. 


ment ol 
mittees 
committee. 


All in all, the most significant fea- 
ture in agricultural education in 
Connecticut is the close relationship 
between the teacher, the students, 


the farmers, the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural and the Agric’l 
Education Dept., U 


. of Connecticut. 


This model of a proposed vocational agriculture facility is available to building 
committees. It was constructed by students at the Bullard Havens Technical School. 
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Building 
Program 
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Oliver Wolcott Technical 
School, Torrington, 1954; cost, $1,660,- 
000. Connecticut broke with tradition in 1947 
when the State Board of Education asked for a 
change to permit the state to provide 14 new 
schools for the state-operated vocational system. 
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Eli Whitney Technical School, New Haven; 1956; cost, $3,616,700. 
Formerly and since 1910 the community in which the regional school 
was located provided the building and part of maintenance with 
the state providing equipment and staff. 
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Bullard Havens Technical Schor 
Bridgeport, 1952, $2,335,00 
First and largest of the ne 
technical schools is show 
above in aerial view. The 
buildings, some not as ye! 
occupied are the result o/ 
a 10 year program. 








Windham Regional Technical School, Willimantic, 1956; 
$1,400,000. The change of system was the result of lengthy study 
and planning by the State Board of Education, the Bureau of 
Vocational Services, and the State Consulting Committee on 
Vocational Education. 
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By ANNA C. MOORE 











ss Moore is Consultant for Trade 
industrial Education in Connecticut. 
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Warren F. Kaynor Technical 
School, Waterbury; 1953; Cost, 

$2,534,000. Since 1949 Connecticut's General 
Assembly has appropriated approximately 
$24,000,000 for ten of the 14 vocational tech- 
nical schools in their long range plan. 
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Henry Abbott Technical School, Danbury, Conn.,1953; Cost $1,642,- 
000. The people of Connecticut believe that expenditures for good 
facilities and a sound program of vocational education are an 
investment in the economic welfare of the people. 
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of Norwich Regional Technical School, Norwich, 1955; $1,400,000. 
on The Vocational Bureau selected Peter Baver, former instructor, 

administrator and professional engineer, to begin a study of Con- —— 

necticut’s community needs as early as 1939. Every area was A. a gms 
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Employee Advisory Committee for distributive education meets 








in Connecticut. 


Employee Committees Help Adult DE Programs 


By JAMES A. DORSEY 


“Just how did your distributive 
education class go?” “How was the 
instructor?” “Did you learn any- 
thing?” “Did you acquire any new 
skills?” 

As a local teacher coordinator, 
supervisor or state supervisor, we 
are all interested in just how effec- 
tive (or ineffective) was the course 
or courses which we offered in our 
communities or in our state. 


For a number of years, Connecticut 
has been using a device known as 
“The Employee Advisory Commit- 
tee” to get the answers to these 
questions and also to assist in the 
many details necessary to the oper- 
ation of a successful adult program. 


First, let’s find out how these com- 
mittees are organized. In a commu- 
nity where a program is in opera- 
tion, the instructor asks that the 
trainees elect from their class, one, 
two or three representatives to serve 
on the employee advisory commit- 
tee. In the large centers where six 
or more classes are operated each 
fall and spring, only one student is 
elected; in the smaller communities 
where only one course is in opera- 
tion, three members are elected. 
These representatives are usually 
elected at the last session of the 
course and serve for one year. In 
this manner, there are always new 
members with new ideas 


Meetings are called by the execu- 
tive secretary of the local chamber 
of commerce. In addition to the 





Mr. Dorsey is Connecticut State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education. 
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employee members, the chairman of 
the Merchants Division of the 
Chamber of Commerce and _ the 
chairman of the Merchants Advisory 
Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce are in attendance at the meet- 
ings of this committee. The local 
teacher coordinator in Distributive 
Education, the local supervisor, or, 
as in Connecticut, a member of the 
state staff of Distributive Education 
conducts the meetings. The first 
order of business is a review of the 
courses which recently have been 
completed. Such questions as: “How 
did you like your instructor?” “Did 
he know his subject?” “Did he pre- 
sent it well?” ‘Were the facilities 
adequate?” are answered. 


It has been amazing to find how 
sincerely outspoken members of the 
advisory committee are. They eval- 
uate carefully the work of the in- 
structors. 


The responsibility for the arrange- 
ment of the place and facilities re- 
mains with the sponsoring agency, 
usually the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


In Connecticut, the chairman of 
the local Employee Advisory Com- 
mittee assumes additional responsi- 
bilities. He is the liaison person be- 
tween the state and the local adult 
program. He is on hand at the open- 
ing of each class to check on facili- 
ties, ventilation, lighting, etc., and 
usually introduces the representa- 
tive of the local merchants who in 
turn welcomes the group and intro- 
duces the instructor. This is done 
at the beginning of the first session 
of each program. It has been a prac- 
tice in every community where a 








ALBERT S. 
President, 
Connecticut 
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Mfg. Assoc., says 


Industrialists in Connecticut are well 
aware of the tremendous need for more 
skilled technicians who must come largely 
from the trade and technical schools of the 
state. Also of definite advantage to em. 
ployers is the Department of Education’s ey. 
tension program for adults in industry which 
provides supplementary courses for those 
who are seeking additional training and 
knowledge pertaining to their daily jobs, 









As we in manufacturing move toward thet 
state of advanced development called auto. 
mation, we are going to need an ever in- 
creasing number of technicians who will be 
able to understand and run complicated 
equipment. A good many of these people 
will be graduates of the Trade and Techni- 
cal Schools of Connecticut. 
















program in distributive education 
is offered to make awards of certif. 
cates to those who have successfull 
completed the course. This is done 
at a banquet which is underwritten 
by the local merchants group. The 
employee advisory committee a 
sumes the responsibility for the or. 
ganization and operation of this 
banquet. They arrange the facili 
ties, extend invitations, arrange 
decorations and handle the public. 
ty for this banquet. The one func 
tion which they do not assume is the 
arrangement of the speakers for the 
evening. It is required at these ban- 
quets that the certificates be pre. 
sented by a _ representative from 
education which usually is_ the 
superintendent of schools, the state 
supervisor, or, On. some occasions, 
the Commissioner of Education. 





The promotional efforts of mem- 
bers of the employee advisory com- 
mittee lend great impetus to the 
adult program of Distributive Edu. 
cation. These are the people who 
have taken the courses and realize 
the value. They in turn can better 
interpret to the other employees 
who have not yet been enrolled in 
adult programs, the value of these 
training programs. In this manner 
we find that our Merchants Advi- 
sory Committee can encourage pat: 
ticipation from a management point 
of view and the Employee Advisory 
Committee is effective in encourag: 
ing enrollments by fellow employ: 
ees. They attend. They know! 
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All of the material for the Connecticut 
Story was coordinated by Francis R. Fisher, 
Vice President, Connecticut Vocational Assoc., 
and instructor of economics, Bullard Havens 
Technical School. This project had the full 
support of the state association and _ its 
President, Dr G. Roy Fugal, Manager of 
Employment Practices, General Electric Co. 
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(Guidance Finds 
The Answers 


By ROBERT W. STOUGHTON 


Six years ago, under the leader- 
ip of Emmett O’Brien, the direc- 
or of Connecticut’s 14 vocational- 
echnical schools adopted a_ state- 
pent of policies and standards de- 
ined to provide improved guid- 
nce services for all students. These 
andards called for a full time coun- 
dor in each school with over 300 
wdents and a part time counselor 
i all smaller schools. ‘They were 
harged with the development of a 
program to include all of the com- 
nonly accepted guidance services. 
ounselors must be fully certified 
cording to prevailing certification 
requirements of the state. 


Under the George-Barden Act a 
unselor trainer was appointed 
vho has as a major assignment the 
wk of working closely with these 
‘ounselors to facilitate continuing 
inservice growth and to help them 
work together on mutual problems 
jr the improvement of the guid- 
ace program and of relationships 
with sending schools. Within this 
iamework many problems have 
been tackled. 





| MITCHELL SVIRDOFF 
President, Conn. CIO, says 


Expansion of vocational training is very 
} important No young person whose apti- 
I tudes lie in a vocational field, should find 
| himself denied this opportunity because of 
an insufficient number of vocational schools, 
lack of modern equipment in these schools 
or an inadequate supply of well trained in- 
I structors. It is vitally important that the pay 
sales of vocational school instructors be 
high enough to provide the incentives that 
will attract competent and dedicated 
teachers. 

The curriculum of the vocational school 
should place before the student instruction 
| in economics and other subjects which con- 
tribute to a balanced understanding of the 
| workings of the society in which we live. 
| The school should also present the facts con- 
| cerning the relationship between a progres- 
sive and responsible trade union movement 
and a prosperous and expanding economy, 
both in terms of the importance to the in- 
dividual and society as a whole. 








One of the projects undertaken by 
the counselors was a carefully con- 
ceived study of the prediction of 
success in vocational prdgrams. This 
project illustrates the value of an 


—— 


Mr. Stoughton is Consultant in Coun- 
‘lor Training, State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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A counselor’s meeting is held monthly 


organizational set-up which provides 
for qualified counselors who have an 
opportunity to coordinate their ac- 
tivities and to work together on 
common problems. It illustrates also 
a practical approach to find the an- 
swer to a question which is of major 
importance to all vocational schools 
which are dedicated to education of 
young adults with social competency 
and vocational skills for a produc- 
tive economy. 


On the basis of data obtained in 
our study we have been able to es- 
tablish criteria for predicting success 
in T&I programs which appear to 
have considerable validity. The data 
may be helpful also to other schools 
although of course we do not know 
to what extent the Connecticut 


ee 


at the Henry Abbott Technical School. 


school population and program are 
typical of those in other states. In 
addition we have studied the rela- 
tion between scores on each DAT 
test and marks in each of the major 
trade areas in order to provide 
counselors with more detailed data 
for selection and counseling pur- 
poses. Our vocational school coun- 
selors feel that they have significant 
evidence of the ability levels of those 
who complete successfully the tech- 
nical school program. This infor- 
mation is useful in selection work 
and also is of great value in helping 
educators to understand the unique 
characteristics of a vocational pro- 
gram which is designed to make 
significant contributions to Educa- 
tion in Connecticut for a Productive 
Economy. 


The Development of Homemaking 


For a Productive Economy 


By RUTH C. COWLES 


There would be no_ productive 
economy in a state without well, 
happy, prosperous people. Strong 
people who are healthy, happy, and 
economically secure accomplish the 
good ‘work that makes for produc- 
tive economy. An individual is not 
secure without a home life that is 
harmonious, systematic and creative. 


Home economics teachers through- 
out Connecticut are aware of the 
important relationship between the 
development of homemaking educa- 
tion, a satisfying home life and Con- 
necticut’s productive economy. They 
recognize functional homemaking 
instruction as that which assists the 
family to obtain a feeling of well 
being. They believe in working to- 
gether to solve their problems of 
curriculum development, techniques 
of instruction, instructional sup- 
plies, space and equipment. They 
follow the tradition of their state 
and of New England which believes 
in meeting together in real “town- 


meeting” tradition. During the last 
ten years educators and laymen 
have worked together and special 
groups within education have met 
for discussion and progress. Home 
economics teachers in Connecticut 
have thus developed a pattern for 
working together. Assisted by funds 
and leadership from the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Service of the 
State Department of Education, a 
fall conference held each year leads 
to a series of regional meetings in 
eight regions throughout the state. 
These smaller groups of home eco- 
nomics teachers elect their own 
chairmen and select a part of the 
general state program of work to 
which their group wishes to con- 
tribute. They plan their program, 
evaluate their work, and plan again 
for further progress. Their findings 





Miss Cowles is Connecticut State 
Supervisor of Homemaking Education. 













The development of homemaking educa- 
tion has brought about more opportunity 
for students to work with small children. 


have been published each year as 
resources for building all phases of 
homemaking instruction. What is 
done in the future depends upon 
what teachers feel they need most. 


This working together would be 
of no value to the development of 
the homemaking program if it did 
not interest individual teachers, in- 
spire them to make changes in pro- 
gram and curriculum and help them 
to bring about development for 
their own community. ‘Teacher- 
written resource materials have 
proven practical and useful. From 
1948-1952 teachers worked to broad- 
en the scope of homemaking educa- 
tion, learn new technigues, ictentify 
pupil's needs and plan curriculum 
to meet these needs while they 
wrote Resource Units in eight areas 
of homemaking, the State Curricu- 
lum Guide, and a report of the five 


year activities. Since that time 
yearly progress reports have been 
issued indicating the _ results of 


evaluation and planning progress. 
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The Program of Work Committee, 
made up of the elected chairmen 
from each of the eight regions, uses 
materials from other state programs 
in planning their fall conferences. 


This year’s conference stressed Jn- 
tegration for Successful Living. Rec- 
ognizing that homemaking should 
integrate with other subject matter 
areas, the home economics teachers 
of Connecticut will continue their 
public relations program by empha- 
sizing understandings between facul- 
ty members, giving leadership tot 
such understanding, finding ways to 
take part on curriculum planning 
committees, sharing materials with 
other teachers, visiting other classes, 
applying instruction given in other 
subject matter areas to the solving 
of family problems and originating 
or starting projects that need .to be 
carried to another classroom for 
completion. Action that integrates 
with school lunch, club activities 
and adult homemaking is also being 
considered. The adult homemaking 
teachers, cognizant of the day teach- 
ers’ profitable regional meetings, 
have set up their own area meetings 
and are looking forward to estab- 
lishing their own pattern, possibly 
suggesting joint projects from time 
to time. 


The standards set forth in the 
State Plan for Vocational Education 
serve as a guide to all the develop- 
ments in homemaking throughout 
the state and the Consultant, Asso- 
ciate Consultant and Teacher-Train- 
ers at the two institutions approved 
for training vocational homemaking 
teachers carry their division of re- 
sponsibilities for helping teachers. 






Women who work their eight hour day enjoy productive activities that give 
them a sense of attractiveness, stretch budgets, and bring family harmony. 
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At the Ray School, Moodus, Conn, , 
boy has industrial arts machine sho 
practice in an up-to-date building 
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Industrial Arts 
in Connecticut 








By G. WESLEY KETCHAM 







Industrial Arts in Connecticut j 
generally accepted as an_ integnd 
part of the common learnings plu 
gram for all youth. All but eight 
towns of the state offering seconda 
school programs make definite piv 
vision for industrial arts 














ACTIVItIE 





The overall program is viewed « 
a pyramid of industrial and techno 
logical experience beginning with: 
broad basic orientation and tapering 
gradually toward general area sp 
cialization. This represents a thie 
level approach to program organi 
tion. 


Level. One, (grades seven ani 
eight or seven, eight and nine it 
junior high schools) , is designed : 
a general orientation program {0 
all pupils in such areas as grap! 
arts, general woods, general metal 
home mechanics, general crafts an 
general drawing and planning. 
















































Level Two, (grades nine and te 
or ten and eleven), continues an é 
ploratory type of activity but col 
siderable emphasis is placed up 
the vocational guidance aspects | 
the various areas for pupils wh 
have elected industrial arts as | 
major curriculum. More empha 
is placed upon machine work, oc 
pational information and the ide 
tification of each individual’s inte 


Mr. Ketcham is Consultant in Indu 
trial Arts for the State of Connecticv! 
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) and «bility in one or more 
‘or industrial or technical cate- 


hree, (grades eleven and 
twelve), makes provision 

idual specialization in one 

the major areas. Careful counsel- 
g is necessary at this point to assist 
e individual in his future educa- 
mal plans. In some instances a’ 
dent may elect to transfer to one 
the regional vocational-technical 
hools for specific training in an 
trade or technical special- 


Connecticut’s unique system of 
te aid for the development of in- 
strial arts continue to stimulate 
e introduction of new programs 
the improvement of existing 
4s. Through a’ reimbursement 
jan financial support is made 
ailable on a sliding scale over a 
riod of five years for the introduc- 
on of a new program or the ex- 
msion of an existing one. Such 
imbursement, in the case of new 
ograms, includes consideration for 
achers’ salaries, equipment and 
ipplies. 


Overall sequence of areas and or- 
nization vary somewhat from 
hool to school, however, there is a 
finite trend toward certain accept- 

practices. In most instances 
ialler schools are organized on a 
neral shop basis offering experi- 
wes in the areas of woodworking, 
ietalworking, planning and general 
rawing, power mechanics (or home 
echanics on the junior high school 
vel), electricity, crafts and some- 
mes graphic arts. 


Large school systems tend to offer 
milar types of experiences but or- 
inize them physically on a general 
nit shop arrangement whereby one 
acher handles a major shop area 
ih as general metalwork or gen- 
al woodworking. In medium-size 
hools one or two major areas are 
equently combined under the di- 
ction of one instructor. 


\ctive individual and group, par- 
cipation in local, sectional and 
ate professional industrial arts or- 
hnizations is a major factor in the 
nprovement and growth of pro- 
ams on all levels throughout the 
ate. In addition to the annual two- 
ay convention of the Connecticut 
ndustrial Arts Association the in- 
ustrial arts teachers in the various 
ctions of the state will participate 
l approximately 18 area association 
nd leadership meetings. Such activ- 


ies insured a professional growth. 
‘ g 
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Before and after: Above, damage to Putnam Technical School was serious as the 
result of Connecticut's August, 1955 flood. At upper right, remains of a hangar. 
Below, Putnam masonry students are actively engaged in the rebuilding operation. 
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Connecticut’s Regional 


Vocational- Technical Schools 
By DR. JOSEPH T. NERDEN 


The Connecticut system of voca- 
tional-technical schools has several 
unique features. The state-wide pro- 
gram of trade and industrial educa- 
tion is particularly unique in that 
the fourteen vocational-technical 
schools are not only regional in na- 
ture but operated, maintained, 
staffed, and supplied by funds pro- 
vided by the State of Connecticut. 
These schools numbering trades and 
industries which from past experi- 
ences appear to give promise of em- 
ployment for the graduates in the 
respective regions, offer training and 
education in twenty-eight highly 
specialized crafts for young men and 
women. Under the statutes of the 
State of Connecticut, any young 
man or young woman in the state 
may make a trade selection and en- 
roll in the nearest vocational-tech- 
nical school offering instruction in 
the specific trade. Further, state law 
provides that students attending 
vocational schools may have their 
transportation paid for by the town 
in which they reside. Because of the 





JOSEPH M. ROURKE, 
Sec’y-Treas. Conn. AFL, says 


Connecticut has the highest percentage of 
skilled workers to total workers in the 
United States, and if we expect to hold that 
lead, we must continue to expand our voca- 
tional education: system. 

If | had my way, before anyone was al- 
lowed to accept apprenticeship in the union 
of which | am a member, Local No. 90, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, he would have to be a graduate 
of a vocational school, either in this or 
some other state, or to have had training 
equivalent to that received at a vocational 
school 











strategic location of each of the four- 
teen regional vocational - technical 
schools, it is possible for the youth 
of Connecticut to secure the best 
possible training in the crafts in ad- 
dition to obtaining a_well-propor- 
tioned program in the usual second- 
ary school project. 


The Connecticut trade and indus- 
trial education program is the re- 
sult of a carefully calculated plan to 
function as an integral part of the 
secondary school system and of the 
industrial economy of the state. 


Mr. Nerden is State Supervisor of 


Trade and 
Connecticut. 


Industrial Education in 
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Participating in and actively sup- 
porting the movement for the 
establishment of state-operated voca- 
tional schools have been labor or- 
ganizations and the manufacturers’ 
associations. All through the years 
when the vocational-technical 
schools were growing and assuming 
a part of the task of training crafts- 
men, continued conferences with 
labor and management resulted in 
close and harmonious working rela- 
tionships, and invaluable assistance 
in planning and building a program 

































appropriate to the needs of the state.’ 


For Connecticut to be an indus- 
trial leader at all is another unique 
factor, since it has few if any raw 
materials within its borders. The 
state has no deposits of coal, iron, 
copper, or oil, and produces no 
cotton, little wool and hides. As 
a matter of actual record, each day 
of the year by truck, ship, and rail- 
road raw materials are hauled into 
Connecticut to supply its industries. 
These industries, staffed by the 
skilled craftsmen are responsible for 
designing and producing many use- 
ful, valuable, beautiful articles rang- 
ing from tiny needles, pins and but- 
tons, through guns, ammunition, 
armaments, light and heavy machin- 
ery to the building of huge atom- 
powered submarines. These articles, 
marketed throughout the world, 
demonstrate that the development 
of industrial skills and “know-how” 
is of far greater importance to a 
state than the possession of raw 
materials alone. 

As Connecticut’s industrial might 
has increased, and as it continues to 


These three lady trainees will bring the state’s feminine barbers to 37. 


make very tangible efforts to ma 
tain its position as a leading ing 
trial state in the nation, the yo 
tional-technical school system | 


done its share to supply the dem, 


for skilled craftsmen. Through ¢ 
preparatory programs, _ part-tiy 
trade extension and the apprenti 
training program, the need 
craftsmen is partially met. In pr 
gramming for the future, it has | 
come quite evident to the people 
Connecticut that continued 
ment in the development of skil| 
craftsmen for the industries of ¢ 
state results in one of the high 
standards of living anywhere. 
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The successes achieved by 
gional vocational - technical 
program in Connecticut is a 
of record and statistics. Annual 
follow-up studies of the graduatg 
of the vocational-technical  schod 
receive the attention of the admi 
istration and many of the teachi 
staff. On an organized basis, iny 
tigators probe into employment ; 
tivities, salaries earned, advance 
ments and promotions earned | 
graduates as well as other specif 
details of employment. This yea 
as in many years past, personnel 
signed to the annual graduate f¢ 
low-up study determined that ov 
90 per cent of the graduates of th 
vocational-technical school progra 
found profitable employment am 
advancement in the trade for whi 
training and education was offere! 
As a functional form of educatior 
and in aiming and achieving its ol 
jectives over the years, the vocation 
al-technical school program in Coy 
necticut has demonstrated its abili 
to meet its part of the challenge « 
Connecticut’s industries for skille 
craftsmen. Connecticut’s vocational 
technical schools have a stake in th 
present and in the future! 
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_— DE TEACHER-COORDINATORS 
may find themselves in the posi- 











by the gg tion of the young teacher of sales- 
cal scho manship, who gave wonderful | lec- 
is a matey res and gained high praise from 
Annuallf students, but, whose feeling of 
eraduatd glf-satisfaction turned to one of em- 
al schod harrassment when he found that in 
he admig the hustle of store activity, his stu- 





dents were not translating theory in- 
to practice. Much of the growth we 
call education was missing! 
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DE coordinators know that distri- 
bution is a field where human rela- 
tions abilities are primary factors 
leading to success. Yet, students who 

















sonnel am study “How to Get Along With Peo- 

duate fof ple” in the classroom may still report 
that ov@g that “that older salesperson doesn’t 

tes of tg like me” or that “I just made one 
prograt little mistake on a salescheck, and 

nent an the boss climbed all over me!” 
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This problem of helping the stu- 
dent apply classroom theory on his 
job is a vital one in DE because the 
effectiveness of the distributive edu- 
cation program at both adult and 
secondary levels rests in the applica- 
tion of learning. One solution to this 
problem of transfer of learning lies 
in the technique of role-playing, for 
role-playing aids the teacher to di- 
rect students in applying good habits 
and skills in the classroom and serves 
also as a check on the effectiveness of 
transfer being made by each student. 



























An Example of 
Role-Playing 






A DE cooperative part-time class 
had received instruction in good hu- 
man relations techniques, and sev- 
eral keys to maintaining good rela- 
tions had been developed. The class 
of 21 students met in a room 
equipped with modern store fixtures. 






. 





& 









A unit was being presented en- 
tiled “Types of Wage Payment 
Plans” and after reviewing the vari- 
ous types of plans, the teacher asked 
each student to present his sales-cost 
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ROLE-PLAYING 
—a helpful technique for 


distributive education trainees 


By Warren G. Meyer 
and Peter G. Haines 


ratio for the previous week. A dis- 
cussion ensued as to why such ratios 
varied among different departments 
and stores and among different stu- 
dents. 


At this point one student, appa- 
rently attempting to justify a high 
sales-cost ratio, said he and his boss 
were having difficulties. It seemed 
that he was on straight salary in a 
hardware department, and the super- 
visor was on straight commission. 
The supervisor had suggested to the 
trainee that he ring all large sales 
on the supervisor’s register key. What 
was the trainee to do? 


Relevant facts were obtained by 
questioning and several courses of 
action were developed by the class 
through a problem-solving approach. 
The teacher suggested acting out the 
problem so that possible actions 
could be visualized and evaluated by 
the group. 


The class members were given a 
few minutes to think through the 
situation individually using good 
human relations principles. Several 
pairs of students acted out the prob- 
lem, and as each team finished, the 
teacher led a constructive, yet criti- 
cal, discussion of the merits of the 
solutions presented and_ positions 
taken and of the wisdom of the hu- 
man relations techniques that had 
been applied. 

A simple problem had been used 
as a vehicle for achieving many learn- 
ing values. But, what were these 
values? A more detailed analysis of 
the role-playing technique will serve 
to illustrate. 


Values of the Method 


Role-playing has specific values 
from the point-of-view of the learn- 
ing process and the personal develop- 
ment of the DE trainee, whether he 
is a high school student or an adult. 
Major outcomes of its use might be: 


Developing students’ personal 
traits: by uncovering and correcting 


undesirable attitudes and _ habits, 
through building trainees’ confi- 
dence and self-assurance in a friend- 
ly situation; through the release of 
emotional tension by improving the 
ability to communicate effectively. 


Aiding the learning process: by 
stimulating interest in content mate- 
rial; through provision of a problem 
situation; by providing a means of 
evaluating achievement. 


Helping the presentation of con- 


tent: by developing specific job 
skills; by presenting information 
and fact in a natural context; 


through try-out of new techniques. 


Situations For Use 


Role-playing is useful in many 
phases of the DE course of study and 
may be applied in instruction of 
both the technical information and 
the occupational relations areas. A 
partial list of topics that may be 
handled by this technique might be: 
the employment interview, the effect 
of errors in arithmetic on other 
workers in the store, treatment of 
the customer who returns merchan- 
dise because of , treatment 
of minority group customers when 
selling, the credit interview, making 
suggestions to the supervisor, inter- 
viewing an executive for the pur- 
pose of getting information, the 
effect created by a particular display 
on the customer. 


It will be seen that a little imagi- 
nation will permit the use of role- 
playing in almost any phase of DE 
instruction: personnel problems, 
store arithmetic, salesmanship, ad- 
justments, credit, display, and of 
course, others not mentioned here. 


How Can This Technique 
Be Introduced to the Group? 


There is a little of the “ham” in 
most distributive occupations train- 
ees, and not much persuasion is re- 
quired to induce them to try this 
interesting learning activity. This is 
particularly true when there has 
been a good warming-up period in 
which expression of opinions with 
possible solutions to the problem 
situation under consideration are of- 
fered. The enthusiasm generated in 
a discussion in which consideration 


Prof. Meyer is Teacher-Trainer for DE, 
University of Minnesota and Prof. Haines 
is Teacher-Trainer for BE, Michigan 
State University. 
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is given to opinions, experiences and 
complaints is essential to setting the 
stage for role playing. , 


At the opportune time the in- 
structor may suggest logical reasons 
for the use of role-playing. Some of 
the appeals which have proved ettec- 
tive tor experienced teachers are: 
business and industry consider role- 
playing indispensable in sales train- 
ing and in supervisory and human 
relations; it is the only way one can 
really see himself as others see him 
and get helpful suggestions on the 
small habits and attitudes that count 
so much in success in the business 
world; it provides an opportunity to 
try one’s ideas in a practice situation 
with no risk involved before putting 
them into practice in the business 
world where the stakes may be high. 
Properly geared to the student level, 
these basic ideas help to motivate 
even the most timid to participate. 


Suggestions for Improvement 
of Technique 


Some difficulties in handling the 
technique are common to the inexpe- 
rienced DE instructor, but are easily 
overcome through practice with the 
group. It is very important that the 
audience, as well as the participants, 
get a clear understanding of the con- 
ditions under which the dramatiza- 
tion takes place, or disappointed 
role-players and poor criticisms will 
follow. The total situation should 
be clear to each critic. This can be 
provided for through permitting the 
class members to participate in the 
planning of the setting for the dram- 
atization. If this is not practical, 
the audiences must be carefully in- 
formed either through a verbal or 
written description. 


Secondary school students are 
prone to favor the negative type of 
demonstration or how not to do 
something. In dramatizations of 
this kind, errors are generally ex- 
aggerated and the net result is a 
little fun which may be all right if 
‘that is the objective. Generally 
speaking, however, there will be 
sufficient material to criticize even 
though the role-players do their 
best. 


Role-playing can be greatly im- 
proved by the use of proper mate- 
rials and props. Leaving too much 
to the imagination frequently re- 
sults in wasting time describing a 
physical setting which never does 
become very meaningful to the audi- 
ence. Lack of physical props permits 
the role-players and critics to escape 
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responsibility with excuses and _ ra- 
tionalizations which may result in 
wasting time describing a physical 
setting which never does become 
very meaningful to the audience. 
Lack of physical props permits the 
role-players and critics to escape re- 
sponsibility with excuses and ration- 
alizations which may result in a loss 
of confidence in the technique. On 
tis score, we can learn a lesson from 
the elementary school where setting 
and costumes are carefully consid- 
ered in doing dramatizations. Lack 
of a model store, however, does not 
imply that one should forego sales 
demonstrations. A little ingenuity 
will provide a sufficiently realistic 
atmosphere for most purposes. Stu- 
dents will enjoy planning and set- 
ting the stage if allowed to do so. 


A final suggestion for the improve- 
ment of role-playing is that when- 
ever possible the tape recorder be 
employed. Particularly where the 
teaching of a technique is impor- 
tant, such as in salesmanship or in 
applying for a position, the sound 
recording is a valuable aid. The 
recording can be played back to 
clear up any misunderstanding re- 
garding what has been said. Re- 
member that it is very easy fon 
members of the audience as well as 
the role-players themselves to be- 
come so emotionally involved that 
they lose track of what actually 
transpired. Another advantage to 
the use of a sound recorder is that 
attention is focused on the spoken 
word which is so frequently neglect- 
ed in much teaching of salesmanship 
and human relations. 


Steps in Role-Playing 


An outline of the broad steps in 
preparing for and implementing 
role-playing in the classroom may 
serve as checklist for the instructor 
who plans to use the technique: 


Select the kind of situation to be 
dramatized.—\t should be a problem 
in which there is genuine interest; 
let the class create the scene so that 
there is a clear conception of what 
is to be dramatized; provide a phys- 
ical setting as close to reality as 
possible. 

Let the role-players act out the 
unrehearsed and spontaneous dia- 
log.—Let the individuals show how 
they would handle the particular so- 
cial situation; do not interfere with 
the dramatization while it is in 
progress. 

Provide a discussion of the dram- 
atization.—Discuss the ways in which 


the individuals handled the situa. 
tion; bring about an underst. nding 
of the dynamics of the solut: yn, 


Replay the problem situ 
Use especially when mistak:s 
discovered; test criticisms anc 
ations; diagnose further and 
ate deeper alter replay. 


on~ 
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Reverse roles and replay t/ 
lion.—Use to allow the role 
to see the relationship of ot! 
themselves. 


situa: 
LAVeETS 
‘TS to 


Summarizing The Technique 


As many of us know, learn 
best by doing; but somehow we 
seem to forget that there are tech 
niques such as role-playing which 
better approximate actual experi 
ence than do the more traditional 
methods we commonly use. Role 
playing, while relatively new to most 
vocational fields, is not new to DI 
which draws so heavily on the de. 
velopment of social skills. A little 
thought on the part of teachers will 
reveal that the technique can_ be 
given much wider use in the DE 
curriculum, and a little salesman- 
ship will make it a demanded actiy 
itv in our classrooms. Let’s use role. 
playing more olten. 


we 





DECA 
10th ANNIVERSARY 
CONVENTION 


Plans for the 10th anniversary 
convention of the Distributive Educa- 
tion Clubs of America are now com- 
plete. 

Scheduled for April 25-28 in St. 
Louis, Mo., the 1956 DECA meeting 
is expected to attract more high 
school boys and girls in DE, coordi- 
nators, club sponsors and lay friends 
than ever before. 

James Jackson, DECA President, 
will preside at the anniversary meet- 
ing. He was one of the representa- 
tives of six youth clubs who ad- 
dressed the AVA Convention in 
Atlantic City, N. J., last December. 





This will be the first national con- | 
DECA’s 
Secretary, Harry A. Applegate. For 


vention for new Executive 
additional information write to Mr. | 
Applegate, DECA Headquarters, 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 
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UVENILE DELINQUENCY is a 
major problem in the United 
states today. Persons who, because 
of their antisocial behavior have 
been confined to institutions, need 
assistance in improving their adjust- 
ment to home and social life. To 
what extent has home economics 
education become a part of the 
rehabilitation program in penal in- 
stitutions for women and girls in the 
United States? The answer to this 


A study based on reports from 


55 penal institutions shows that 


home economics courses help women 


and girls improve adjustment to 


home and social life 


Homemaking education as rehabilitation 


by OLIVE HALL and ELVA MARSHALL 


question was obtained by mailing a 
questionnaire to 129 penal institu- 
tions' for women and/or girls in 
March, 1955. Although 75 replies 
were received, only 55 of the institu- 
tions had home economics programs 
or gave sufficient information to be 
included in the analysis on which 
this report is based. 


What Was Being Taught 


The questionnaire listed 17 areas 
of the home economics curriculum 
and asked the respondents to check 
those included in their programs. 
Table 1 reveals that clothing con- 
struction, food preparation, food 
serving, and grooming were taught 
in nearly all of the schools. Housing, 
textiles, and consumer education 
ranked low in the frequency with 
which they were being taught. 


A higher proportion of the insti- 
tutions designed for women than of 
those for girls included the follow- 
ing areas in their programs: child 
care and guidance, clothing selec- 
tion, food selection, nutrition, and 
home management. 


The superintendent of a prison 
for women wrote that theirs was a 
small institution and that they had 
no professional staff in either educa- 
tion or recreation. They taught sew- 
ing in a garment factory to about 
75 women. Those who were not as- 
signed to the factory were given an 
opportunity and were urged to learn 


The list included all penal institutions 
in the United States for women or girls as 
contained in the 1949 bulletin of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau (naming the public training 
schools for delinquent children) and the 
1951 directory of the American Prison 
Association. 
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sewing during their leisure hours. 
They had an inmate instructor who 
taught sewing and took charge of 
the hobby shop. She also reported 
that they assigned about 30 women 
to the culinary department where 
they learned cooking, table setting 
preparation of food, and cleanliness. 
Their training was purely incidental 
to their job assignment. They op- 
erated a garment factory and a truck 
farm. In their hobby shop they 
taught many kinds of hand work 
and sold the products for the benefit 
of the prisoners. 


W hat Teaching Methods Were Used? 


Of the five methods listed on the 
questionnaire, demonstration was 
checked most frequently. Class dis- 
cussion and the laboratory method 
followed this closely. Less than half 
of the institutions used the lecture 
method. Thirteen institutions re- 
ported that they used outside speak- 
ers and three took their students on 
occasional field trips outside of the 
institutions. 


The most widely used teaching 
materials were: magazines, reported 
by 47 institutions; samples, reported 
by 43 institutions; commercial book- 
lets, reported by 41 institutions; and 
posters, reported by 40 institutions. 
Movies were used by 31 and film- 
strips by 26 institutions. Flannel- 
graph was reported by 8 institutions. 


Where Available? 


In each of the five institutions 
that reported having no special lab- 
oratory, the institutional kitchens 
were used and the program was inte- 
grated with the necessary institu- 
tional work. One person mentioned 


that sewing was taught in the de- 
partment where most of the institu- 
tional clothing and curtains were 
made. 


Four institutions reported sepa- 
rate buildings for the home eco- 
nomics department. Twenty re- 
spondents described departments 
equipped with laboratories — for 
foods and clothing classes, and oth- 
ers had either one or the other. One 
person mentioned using a regular 
classroom for the sewing classes, by 
bringing in portable sewing ma- 
chines and placing homemaking il- 
lustrations on the bulletin boards. 


Was Academic Credit Granted? 


Academic credit was granted by 
the majority of institutions (42 
granted credit as compared with 13 
that did not). A larger number of 
the institutions in which the pro- 
gram was given credit than of those 
in which no credit was given in- 
cluded these areas: textiles, first aid 
and safety, and home care of the 
sick. The laboratory method of 
teaching was used in 74 per cent of 
the accredited programs as com- 
pared with 30 per cent of the non- 
accredited programs. Furthermore, 
each type of teaching aid was used 


Miss Hall is Assistant Professor of 
Home Economics at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, where she de- 
votes part of her time to research. Miss 
Marshall, homemaking teacher at Glen- 
dale High School, Glendale, Calif., 
worked on this survey as part of her 
master’s degree program, under Prof. 
Hall, in the spring of 1955. 
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Table 1 


Home Economics Curriculum 
Offered in 55 Penal Institutions 


Number of 
Subject area institutions 
Clothing construction 52 
Clothing selection 44 
Child care and guidance 31 
Consumer education 26 
Crafts 39 
First aid and safety 39 
Food preparation 52 
Food selection 38 
Food serving 51 
Grooming 51 
Home care of the sick 32 
Home furnishings 30 
Home management 35 
Housing 14 
Nutrition 43 
Personal and family relations 39 
Textiles 22 





by a larger percent of the institu- 
tions granting credit than of those 
not giving credit. 


Outstanding Experiences 


Fifteen respondents gave as their 
most outstanding experiences the 
satisfaction they had in seeing the 
day-to-day accomplishment of the 
girls, their change in behavior, and 
their later adjustment to normal 
life. One teacher in a state reforma- 
tory for women said many of the 
women who enter the institution are 
entirely lacking in the simple rudi- 
ments of home ‘economics training. 
She found real satisfaction in watch- 
ing them develop in knowledge and 
skill until they could take their 
places in the community and con- 
duct their own homes in a satis- 
factory manner. Two others men- 
tioned the joy of seeing girls make 
a satisfactory adjustment in homes 
of their own after leaving the insti- 
tution. They mentioned especially 
that the girls applied the principles 
that they had learned in good man- 
agement and planning, budgeting, 
child care, and personal and family 
relations. 


Five persons described as_ their 
most outstanding experiences those 
related to participation in activities 
outside of the institution, such as 
the exhibition of items in contests 
and county fairs. On four question- 
naires, fashion shows were listed as 
important projects that served to 
stimulate interest in good posture, 
personal hygiene, grooming, and 
poise as well as to give the girls the 
opportunity to display the garments 
they had constructed. 


Teacher ‘Qualifications 


A majority of the respondents 
thought that a homemaking teacher 
for a penal institution should meet 
the requirements for teaching cre- 
dential or at least should have a 
bachelor’s degree. In addition, three 
persons preferred that the teacher 
have a master’s degree. Thirteen 
persons thought that experience in 
teaching, food service, or social work 
was desirable. 


Of the personal qualifications that 
were listed, 42 per cent were classi- 
fied as personality characteristics, in- 
cluding enthusiasm, warmth of per- 
sonality, patience, tolerance, initia- 
tive, alertness, friendliness, and be- 
ing versatile, practical, optimistic, 
mature, tactful, calm and objective. 
Qualifications relating to ability 
made up 24 per cent of the total 
and included an understanding of 
teen-age problems and delinquency, 
intelligence, leadership, good judg- 
ment, and professional competence. 
Character traits, such as dependa- 
bility, honesty, high moral and 
ethical standards, and emotional 


stability, were 16 per cent of the 
qualifications _ listed. Appearance 
and an interest in the work were also 
among the personal qualifications 
that administrators desired. 


Difficulties 
Statements on_ three question. 
naires indicated that these instity. 
tions encountered no more problems 
than those found in any public 
vocational school. 


Sixty-four per cent of the prob- 
lems that were mentioned pertained 
to the students—illiteracy, lack of 
academic background, low intelli. 
gence, varied levels of class mem. 
bers, mobility of the — school 
populations, and motivation of the 
students. Administrative problems, 
such as the time schedule, the cor. 
relations of the school curriculum 
with the cottage programs, and the 


provisions of necessary materials, 
constituted another 12 per cent. 
Other difficulties included inade. 


quate or inconveniently located fa 
cilities, obtaining good teachers, and 
inadequate finances to maintain and 
expand the program. 
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© Home economics is assuming an important role in 


@ The majority of institutional programs are em- 
phasizing foods, clothing, and related areas. 


@ In the majority of institutions, separate laboratories 
are provided for the home economics program. In other 
institutions, home economics is being integrated with the 


®@ Demonstrations, class discussions, and the laboratory 
method are the most common methods employed in the 
teaching of home economics. 


Administrators want teachers who meet require- 
ments for a teaching credential in their state and who 


attain great satisfaction from observing changes in be- 
havior that contribute to satisfactory adjustment in home 
and community after leaving the institution. 


penal institutions for women 


re personality. 
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HE GOALS ESTABLISHED for special 
Totanle in the AVA Program 
{ Work this year are set forth here. 
Following each statement are listed 
in parentheses) the activities 
rough which the objectives will be 
complished. 


1, STUDIES OF PROBLEMS IN 
VOCATIONAL AND PRACTI- 
CAL ARTS EDUCATION 


(a) Make a study of the needs of 
low-income farm families and _pre- 
ent the part vocational education 
an play in serving these groups. 


(b) Prepare recommendations for 
planning and constructing vocation- 
a school buildings (in cooperation 
with American Institute of Archi- 
tects) . 

(c) Prepare a publication about 
the contributions of vocational edu- 
cators to civil defense programs (in 
cooperation with the Civil Defense 
Administration). 

(d) Draft a code of ethics for vo- 
cational teachers. 

(e) Prepare evaluative criteria re- 
lating to vocational and industrial 
arts education (in cooperation with 
the General Committee of the Coop- 
erative Study of Secondary School 
Standards). 

(f) Prepare material about voca- 
tional education in rural areas (in 
cooperation with the Rural Educa- 
tion Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, for its 1958 Year- 
book). 

(g) Study the contributions of vo- 
cational education to problems of 
family living when both husband 
and wife work. 

(h) Study the present status and 
needs for expansion of area voca- 
tional schools. 

(Committees and AVA staff mem- 
bers are at work on these various 
studies and manuscripts.) 


2. LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

(a) Request national Congress to 
appropriate the full amount author- 
zed under the George-Barden Act 
and remove.restrictive language lim- 
iting the DE appropriation. 

(b) Support legislation authoriz- 
ing federal funds for school house 


} construction. 
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Program 


of Work 


(c) Support measures to make fed- 
eral funds available for specialized 
vocational equipment and_instruc- 
tional aids. 

(d) Consider the legislative needs 
of the future, including an expan- 
sion and further development of vo- 
cational and practical arts educa- 
tion. 

(Present testimony to proper leg- 
islative bodies; encourage state asso- 
ciations and members to inform 
Congressmen of needs; keep state 
legislative committees informed of 
activities in Washington.) 


3. EXPANDING VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS, INCREASING 
PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING 


(a) Promote vocational and prac- 
tical arts programs for older people 
(articles in JOURNAL; materials to 
education magazines) . 

(b) Disseminate facts about voca- 
tional education to general educa- 
tors and laymen (through AVA 
publications; news releases). 

(c) Present to all AVA members 
the latest information in the field of 
vocational and practical arts educa- 
tion (largely through the pages of 
the JOURNAL). 

(d) Promote area _ vocational 
schools (conduct a study of present 
status; articles in educational jour- 
nal; publish AVA book on subject). 


4, STRENGTHENING THE 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

(a) Support increased appropria- 
tions for the Office of Education with 
earmarked funds for the Vocational 
Division and oppose any reorganiza- 
tion that would weaken this Division. 

(b) Encourage research activities 
by the staff. 

(c) Support the reestablishment 
of a Business Education Service and 
a Guidance Service in the Vocational 
Division and work for increased 
funds for these purposes. 

(Confer with officials in Office of 
Education and Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare.) 


5. PROMOTING PROFESSIONAL 
INTERESTS 
(a) Develop leadership training 
programs (communications to state 


departments of education and state 
associations; cooperate with U.S. 
Office of Education) . 

(b) Encourage recruitment of vo- 
cational teachers and provision of 
scholarships for prospective teachers. 


(c) Work to obtain adequate sal- 
aries for vocational and industrial 
arts teachers and officials—salaries 
equal to those of similarly-qualified 
men and women doing equivalent 
jobs (through articles and editorials 
in the JOURNAL; communications to 
state education magazines; news 
releases) . 


6. STRENGTHENING AVA AND 
AFFILIATED GROUPS 


(a) Provide AVA identification 
for all members (a membership 
card to be mailed to each member 
from national headquarters office). 


(b) Promote attendance and par- 
ticipation of teachers in AVA con- 
ventions (through the JourRNAL, 
personal letters, and special commu- 
nications to state associations). 


(c) Build interest in the Golden 
Anniversary Convention (publicity 
in state news letters; news releases; 
publish a special 50th anniversary 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


(d) Vitalize state association pro- 
grams of work (AVA _ Executive 
Committee members to meet with 
state executive committees; mate- 
rials to be sent from headquarters 
office to state officers). 


7. MEMBERSHIP 


(a) The potential membership of 
each state to be considered the goal 
for membership achievement in 
1956 (members of the AVA Execu- 
tive Committee to meet with state 
officers to work out ways of promot- 
ing membership; state associations 
encouraged to set up active mem- 
bership committees; AVA office to 
develop and distribute membership 
promotional materials; suggestions 
prepared to assist larger states in 
making personal contacts with teach- 
ers). 

(b) Increase AVA _ membership 
from large cities (AVA office to work 
with National Council of Local Ad- 
ministrators of Vocational and Prac- 
tical Arts Education) . 


(c) Increase sustaining and con- 
tributing memberships (AVA office 
to develop promotional materials to 
send out to potential members and 
send suggestions to states to solicit 
such memberships). 
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FOR ‘AMERICAN “VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Meet us in St. 


Louis December 2-8, 1956 for 


this year’s annual vocational meeting. 


Application for housing accommodations in 
St. Louis hotels and their rates are-listed 
below. Use the following form, indicating 
your first, second and third choice. Because 
of the limited number of single rooms 
available, you will stand a much better 
chance of reserving accommodations of 
- your choice if your request calls for rooms 
= to be occupied by two or more persons 


All reservations must be cleared through the 
housing bureau ALL REQUESTS FOR 
RESERVATIONS MUST GIVE DEFINITE DAT E 
AND HOUR OF ARRIVAL AS WELL AS 
DEFINITE DATE AND APPROXIMATE HOUR 
OF DEPARTURE, ALSO NAMES AND AD 
DRESSES OF ALL PERSONS WHO WILL 
OCCUPY RESERVATIONS REQUESTED 
MUST BE INCLUDED 




















For one person 
$4.00-$ 8.00 
5.00- 7.50 
7.50- 9.50 
6.00- 11.00 
4.50- 7.50 
6.00- 11.00 
6.00- 12.00 


Claridge 
DeSoto 
Jefferson 
Lennox 
Mark Twain 
Mayfair 
Statler 


7 .00- 
10.50- 
7 .00- 
6.50- 
7.00- 
8.00- 


For two persons 
Double Bed 


$ 6.50-$10.00 


11.00 
12.50 
10.50 

9.50 
13.00 
14.00 


2-Room Suites 
Parlor & Bedroom 
$16.00 & Up 
16.50-$21.00 
25.00- 39.50 
19.50 & Up 
14.00 & Up 


Twin Beds 
$ 7.50-$12.00 

8.00- 11.00 
11.50- 16.00 
11.00- 13.00 

8.50- 10.50 
11.00- 12.00 17.00 & Up 
10.00- 15.00 29.00- 35.00 





Hotels Convention Reservation Bureau, AVA 
Room 406—911 Locust St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Please make the following AVA Convention 
reservations: 
Single Room Double Bedded Room 
Twin Bedded Room 2 Room Suite 


Other Type of Room_ 


to $ 


Rate: From $__ 


Choice 





First Hotel_ 


Second Choice Hotel____ 


Third Choice 


Hotel - heesieiatinaia 


Arriving at Hotel (date)__ 
A.M 


OO 


a eS .LUmLllce 


hour_ a — 


_P.M. 
> 


PRIOR TO NOVEMBER 2, 1956 


























THE NAME OF EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST BE LISTED. 
Therefore, please include the names of both persons for 
each double room or twin bedded room requested. Names 
and addresses of all persons for whom you are requesting 
reservations and who will occupy the rooms asked for: 














{Individual Requesting Reservations) 
Name_____ 
Address___ 
City and State__ 








If the hotels of your choice are unable to 
accept your reservations the Hotels Convention 
Reservation Bureav will make as good a 
reservation as possible elsewhere providing 
that all hotel rooms available have not already 
been taken 
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What to Do about PR 


UPPORT FOR VOCATIONAL education 
S is conditioned by the nature and 
quality of our work, and by the 
degree to which the public is in- 
formed about the program. We 
agree, therefore, that we need to 
plan for public relations just as def- 
initely as we plan for our other 
responsibilities. In so doing we have 
a rather favorable environment in 
which to proceed, so far as publics 
are concerned. 


We can assume that parents of 
FFA members are interested in the 
welfare and training of their sons. 
Young farmers are anxious to re- 
ceive assistance in the solution of 
problems leading toward establish- 
ment. Adult farmers welcome op- 
portunities to get together and to 
exchange ideas. Boards of education 
in rural areas recognize the place of 
vocational agriculture and are pro- 
viding necessary facilities. 


The program in vocational educa- 
tion is sufficiently established to 
command attention from the public 
at large. Favorable publicity is 
available through the press, via 
radio, and to a certain extent on 
television. Related agencies are 
cooperative and many commercial 
concerns seem to have a general in- 
terest in vocational agriculture. 


The Future Farmers of America 
organization has contributed much 
to the development of friendly atti- 
tudes. The conduct of delegates and 
members at the annual national con- 
vention, for example, was such as 
to create self-respect for the mem- 
bers who were in attendance and to 
make for a favorable impression on 
visitors. 


What to Publicize? 


We have said that our relations 
with the public stem from the work 
for which we are responsible. In 
other words, the impressions of peo- 
ple are reflections on the soundness 
of our program. We should, in this 
connection, be aware that certain 
aspects of vocational agriculture 
may border on the spectacular and 
make for attractive copy while they 
have little significance as related to 
basic objectives. We should remind 
ourselves of a comparison of our 
program with a circus, including the 
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By GEORGE F. EKSTROM 


big top, sideshow, and _ peanut 
stand.! There may be some dis- 
agreement as to which performances 
belong in the peanut stand and even 
those that belong in the sideshow. 
However, we will have to concede 
that activities such as shows, con- 
tests, and barnwarmings have more 
news appeal than certain other 
phases of our work which belong in 
the big tent. We need to see that 
the public is made aware, also, of 
the less spectacular phases of voca- 
tional agriculture—class work, field 
trips, supervised farming programs, 
and young and adult farmer in- 
struction. 


Pro gram Plannin g 
Is Im portant 


Space does not permit a discussion 
of program planning as such, but 
we have to account for the nature 
of the programs we project. We 
might have some difficulty in de- 
fending the emphasis placed on the 
instruction of high school students, 
as contrasted to work with young 
farmers and adults. The percentage 
of high school graduates from voca- 
tional agriculture who can farm is 
continuing to decrease. For this we 
should have genuine concern. Per- 
haps the popularity of the FFA and 
the very nature of instruction in vo- 
cational agriculture, including farm 
mechanics, may attract enrollments 
of students who have no intention of 
becoming farmers or entering occu- 
pations related to farming. 

I happen to be a strong believer 
in planning at all levels and all 
phases. of vocational agriculture, in- 
cluding public relations. Certainly, 
there are developments in program 
planning by which all of us may 
profit. H. M. Hamlin of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and others have 
done considerable pioneering in the 
use of advisory councils, or citizens’ 
advisory committees.? Such advisory 
groups may be very effective in fur- 
thering public relations. Much 
progress has been made also in the 





Mark Nichols, Help! This Teacher 
Overload Is Killing Me, THe AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION MAGAZINE, Vol. 23, No. 3, Sep- 
tember 1950, pp. 68-69. 

°H. M. Hamlin, The Public and Its Edu- 
cation, The Interstate Printers and Pub- 
lishers, Danville, Illinois, 1955. 


in Vo-Ag 


joint planning and coordination of 
programs of teaching, teacher edu. 
cation, and supervision in many of 
the states. 


Teacher Education for PR 


No magic formula is available 
governing the selection and training 
of prospective teachers whose future 
success in the profession can be as. 
sured, and who will be top ambas. 
sadors of good will. We find, how. 
ever, that rich experience in voca- 
tional agriculture is helpful as a 
background for further training. 
We strive to add meaningful experi- 
ences through student teaching, and 
otherwise, which will improve their 
chances of achieving success in de. 
veloping programs which will meet 
with public approval. 


Although our teacher education 
curricula are crowded with required 
courses, I think requirements for 
certification should include training 
in the media of communication and 
self-expression—news writing, public 
speaking, use of radio and television. 


We need, in teacher education, to 
provide more student teaching ex- 
periences through which abilities 
for creating good public relations 
may be developed by prospective 
teachers. Such an _ enumeration 
might include conferring with the 
superintendent and _ principal, at- 
tending faculty and PTA meetings, 
assisting in staging banquets, pre- 
paring exhibits, writing news arti- 
cles, contributing to radio programs, 
visiting with representatives of re- 
lated agricultural agencies and legis- 
lators, and working with citizens’ ad- 
visory groups. 


The Resourceful Teacher 


The resourceful teacher can find 
much content in his program which 
is of interest to the community. 
Parents and patrons generally are 
interested in activities and accom- 
plishments of FFA members, in 
stories of supervised farming activi- 
ties, in programs of adult education 
—in short, they are interested in any 
and all things pertaining to commu- 
nity welfare. 


In addition to personal contacts,f 
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Dr. Ekstrom has his B.S., Agric’l 
dycation, Purdue University; M.S., Vo- 
ational Education, lowa State College, 
ond his Ph. D., Ohio State University. 


His experience includes 7 years as 
eacher of vocational agriculture in 
owa, 10 years as lowa State Supervisor 
pf Agricultural Educ., and 8 years as 
Assistant Professor, Agricultural Educa- 
ion, University of Minnesota. He is cur- 
ently Professor and Head, Agricultural 
ducation, University of Missouri. He has 
eld this post since 1946.) 


ave many avenues for keeping pa- 
trons informed about departmental 
yograms. A partial listing might 
include parent meetings, school as- 
smblies, FFA banquets, project 
ours, cooperative undertakings with 
ivic groups, meetings of farm or- 
yanizations, exhibits, school papers, 
nd the local press. 


There is need for exercising judg- 
nent in handling publicity, partic- 
ularly as related to the school. Much 
an be gained from keeping admin- 
strators informed, from keeping the 
mame of the school foremost, from 
projecting ideas through the me- 
lium of others, and from writing in 
ihe third person. It might even pay 
ho be somewhat conservative regard- 
ing publicity as such, for as someone 
has said, “It isn’t the doing, it’s the 
overdoing that’s our undoing.” 


In planning for public relations I 
should like to commend to teachers 
he idea of setting up a calendar of 
public relations activities.* 


Teachers are in themselves media 
pf public relations. For an adminis- 
jrator to say that John Doe is a good 
housekeeper or that the best teach- 
ing in my school is done by the 
Nocational teachers, makes for good 
public relations. More important, 
tontributions made by teachers to 
the development of well-rounded in- 
Hlividuals are evidences of successful 
teaching, for which students, par- 
fnts, and patrons are grateful. 


r 
Supervisors Can Help 


Supervisors of vocational agricul- 
ure are in a strategic position to 
Help promote good public relations. 
Whey work directly with school ad- 


‘Henry S. Brunner, A Calendar of Public 
Activities, THE AGRICULTURAL 


DUCATION MAGAZINE, Vol. 27, No. 4, 


p oy 10K. moh 
contacts, Fy ctober 1954, pp. 78-79. 
‘iculture§ 

Mional Association, Washington 5, D.C., 1954. 
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See also Your Public Relations: A Guide 
¢” Vocational Educators, American Voca- 
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ministrators and have a hand in 
shaping policies. They have work- 
ing contacts with departments of vo- 
cational agriculture and are in posi- 
tion to observe practices which can 
be relayed to other teachers with 
whom they are associated. They 
have a hand in planning fairs and 
marketing days where the projects 
of vocational agriculture are on dis- 
play. They deal with organizations 
and agencies interested in  voca- 
tional agriculture. They are repre- 
sented on state planning committees 
and attend meetings of professional 
groups in education, together with 





conferences sponsored by agricul- 
tural agencies. They are in position 
to help coordinate activities which 
are national in scope. 


Evaluation Hel ps 


Evaluation, as well as planning, 
must be an integral part of any pub- 
lic relations program. In planning 
for public relations we set up goals 
with ways and means for making 
them effective. We need therefore 
to be continuously aware of progress 
made in keeping people informed re- 
garding our work. 


Vocational agriculture teachers have many avenues for keeping the public 
informed about departmental programs. Visits to local farmers, as above, can 
be utilized to achieve good public relations. One of the most effective ways to 
reach prospective school patrons is an exhibit at the state fair, such as the farm 
mechanics display at the Missouri State Fair, below. The author stresses the 
necessity of publicizing the less spectacular, but important phases of Vo-Ag. 
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Here’s How 


Warren, Ohio 
Built Six 
T & I Shops 


in response to the 


demand of the public! 


—— classes, 
Modern front end equipment in Warren is comparable il g yariet 


that used in the best commercial garages in the are 
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A trade extension draft- Finest equipment in- Two plumbing appre 
ing class. This room is spires efforts toward tices practice joint wis 
in use five days and perfection and instills ing in the new genen™ ; 
four evenings weekly in an appreciation of ac- metal shop. (All phot detail 


Warren’s busy shops. curacy among students. special for this issuejiome | 
uon W 


asked 1 
Almost 


\ 


his own set of machinist’s basic tools. Good 
housekeeping and safety precautions are 
features of the program in Warren, Ohio. 


Machine shop lighting is rated at 100 foot 

candles at bench height. Each student owns 
* 
‘ 





Machine shop, at left; welding shop, Removable tool panels, efficient ¢ 
above. Equipment size is adequate to haust system, protective clothing, ¢ 
permit production-method instruction. machines from different firms of 
Most jobs are done on production basis. part of the welding shop progro i 
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About Warren 

Warren, Ohio, is a key city in 
the industrially mighty Mahoning- 
Shenango Valiey. Its industrial plant 
expansion since 1946 totals $94,822,- 
000. I's monthly payroll for 24 major 
plants averages $9,000,000. It was 
selected as an All-America city last 
year. 

In March 1953 Warren’s one day- 
trade class shared an inadequate 
shop with three other classes. Ap- 
prentice classes met in an abandoned 
elementary school building. There 
were no trade extension classes. 


In March 1956 Warren's six new 
trade and industrial education shops 
provide facilities for ten day-trade 
dasses, eight apprentice classes, and 
o variety of trade extension groups. 
They represent an investment of 
$292,259 in equipment and $305,203 
for construction. They provide the 
carefully planned adequacy so essen- 
tial to the achievement of training 
objectives based on a sound philos- 
ophy of vocational education. 








i. DESIRE FOR VOCATIONAL edu- 
cation is very evident when 60 
per cent of the parents in a com- 
unity request such a program for 
That is what hap- 
ened in Warren. In 1953, the 
Parent-leacher groups sponsored a 
iouse-to-house survey based on the 
juestion Say, Neighbor, How Good 
dre Warren Schools?) Workers using 
a detailed questionnaire visited every 
home in the city. Vocational educa- 
lion was explained. Parents were 
asked if they wanted such a program. 
Almost two-thirds said yes. 


The need for vocational education 
iad long been evident in Warren. A 
ypical occupational survey had been 
onducted under board of education 
research study ol 
chool effectiveness as reported by 
graduates had been made. A com- 
nittee representative of the major 
industries had made an independent 
survey of training needs followed by 
strong recommendations the 
board of education. The various 
Studies all revealed the need for day 


by W. K. DUNTON 


to 


Mr. Dunton is Supervisor of Vocational 
Education and Industrial Arts in Warren. 
Formerly he served in the same capacity 
in Picqua, O., for 7 years (1946-53) 
Where he supervised and planned the 
construction of three vocational and 
two industrial arts shops. 
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trade, apprentice, and trade exten- 
sion programs in six areas. The 

The intent to provide adequate 
facilities for vocational education 
was established by a directive from 
Lie superintendent to determine the 
cost of providing the necessary space 
and equipment on the following 
working principles: 

1. Facilities should provide for 
traiming in the fields of auto me- 
chanics, industrial electricity, ma- 
chine mechanical drafting, 
printing, and welding. 


S 1Op, 


2. Facilities should provide for 


cay trade, trade extension and ap- 
prenticeship classes with full con- 
sideration given to the differences in 
training requirements. 


) 


3. Each shop should provide 20 
training stations and the necessary 
auxiliary space and equipment. A 
station was defined as a place or 
machine at which a series of students 
may be engaged in needed learning 
experiences during the greater part 
ol tue full extent of the course. 


i. Equipment in each shop should 
be comparable in type, size and pur- 
pose to that used in Warren indus 
uries. Machines of the type 
should be oi ciilerent 


same 
makes. 


5. Each shop should have sell 
contained locker, toilet and washing 
facilities. Separate storage should be 
provited for each group for which 
the shops were planned. 


On the basis of these principles 
lists of tools and equipment were 
prepared and _ price quotations se- 
cured. The area of each shop was 
determined bv using sketches and 
templates of the tools and equip- 
ment listed. Similarly, areas for 
related class rooms and auxiliary 
spaces were determined. 


Conclusions regarding space and 
equipment costs were reached by 
svilogistic reasoning. Here is a 
typical example of the process. In- 
struction in cylindrical grinding is 
needed; a machine comparable to 
those used locally costs $13,000; the 
machine with tool cabinet, bench 
and work area requires 200 square 
leet of space at $15.00 per square 
foot; thus, $16,000 is required. 

This method made possible the 
preparation of a report indicating 
a reasonably accurate estimate of the 
total cost of space and equipment. 
This data was used in determining 
the total money request presented to 
the voters for their approval as a 
bond issue. 

Concurrently the same method of 
determining needs and was 
applied to the study of three addi- 
tional senior high school and six 
junior high industrial arts shops. 


costs 


How to secure public support of 
adequate financing was the second 
major problem to be solved. The 
trade and industrial education 
shops required $505,203 for con- 
struction and equipment. This was 
only one part of the $5,500,000 that 
was necessary for the three new ele- 
mentary buildings and the seven 
additions required by a four-year 
increase of 2,422 students. 


SIX 


Again, Parent-Teacher groups 
were asked by the Citizens Commit- 
tee for Schools to carry the informa- 
tion regarding the educational needs 
of the community into every home 
in the city. The response to the 
request was an illustration of why 
Warren was chosen an All-America 
city. District, section and block lead- 
ers were assigned by Parent-Teacher 
presidents. ‘rade and_ industrial 
education personnel prepared stand- 
ard “job sheets” for these workers 


Staff members spent many hours in conference on shop planning: |. to r., Mike 
Bushwack, Tom Samuels, W. K. Dunton, author of this article, and Kenneth Kraker. 
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and developed the program that 
trained the 1,632 parents who spent 
a total of over 17,000 man-hours 
contacting every one of the more 
than 29,000 registered voters. Nat- 
urally, the training program in- 
cluded full information regarding 
the desire and the need for an ex- 
panded trade and industrial educa- 
tion program and its cost. 


Industrial plant advertising and 
public relations men prepared the 
bond issue basic fact book “Help 
Warren Schools Keep Pace With the 
Stork,” that included full informa- 
tion regarding the vocational plans 
and their cost for use by Citizens 
Committee speakers. They also pre- 
pared brochures for the use of block 
leaders, and films for the use of 
student speakers. 


Labor organization support was 
unanimous. Both county councils 
and every local endorsed the bond 
issue with full understanding of the 
plans for vocational training it in- 
cluded. Leaflets jointly prepared by 
the A. F. of L. and C. I. O. were 
' distributed to 40,000 workers at 
plant gates and in union meetings. 
Locating labor endorsements was 
largely the responsibility of trade 
and industrial education personnel. 


The successful passage of the bond 
issue was felt to be the result of the 
combined efforts of many to fiulfill 
the 1952 AVA slogan “Let the peo- 
ple know.” The voters knew the 
purpose of vocational education; 
they knew its cost; they wanted it; 
they voted to pay for it. 


Many publications in the fields of 
education and architecture have de- 
scribed shop construction. Many 
articles have discussed shop needs 
and listed criteria for shop planning. 
Few, however, have explained the 
operations by which needs are trans- 
lated into realities. 


The American Association of 
School Administrators twenty-seventh 
yearbook, American School Build- 
ings, is used almost as a bible by 
superintendents planning buildings. 
This well organized and authorita- 
tive volume defines responsibilities, 
outlines criteria, proposes organiza- 
tional procedures, and presents sug- 
gestions concerning materials and 
construction. The yearbook’s three 
paragraphs on “Shops for trades and 
industries” indicate the need for 
specialization in planning and sug- 
gest construction features. Sound 
trade and industrial facility plan- 
ning cannot, however, follow the 
yearbook’s “Major Step” sequence. 
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The new T and | addition to Warren G. Harding High School, Warren, Ohio, 


The yearbook suggests preparing 
educational specifications as an 11th 
step and determining equipment 
needs as a 10th step, both after the 
bond issue has determined the 
amount of money available as step 8. 


To have good shops the amount 
of money to be spent must be based 
on the cost of space and equipment, 
rather than deciding space and 
equipment on a_ predetermined 
amount of money. In planning the 
Warren shops the space and equip- 
ment requirements were determined 
and approved before the bond issue 
was presented to the voters. 


How to develop the finest possible 
shop plans was our remaining prob- 
lem. Full recognition was given the 
importance of the AASA_twenty- 
seventh yearbook’s statement that 
“the suitability of the building will 
be an accident unless the architect 
is informed in substantial detail 
about the operational requirements.” 
Every effort was made to fully deter- 
mine those requirements and to 
transmit the information to the 
architects. The documented needs, 
desires and support of the commu- 
nity created in trade and industrial 
education personnel the deepest 
feeling of responsibility as this final 
phase of development was reached. 


During this stage more than 300 
people pooled their talents to attack 
the inertia of tradition and conser- 
vatism that holds back much school 
shop planning. The problem was 
divided into three parts: to locate 
information on good school shops; 
to prepare detailed educational 
specifications; and to work with the 
architects in solving the problems of 
design and construction. 


Undivided attention was first given 
to obtaining information on good 
shop design and layout. Books and 
magazines in the field of school con- 
struction were diligently examined. 
Back issues of the AMERICAN VoCa- 
TIONAL JOURNAL provide excellent 
information. Teachers were sent at 
board expense to visit outstanding 
shops in northeastern Ohio and re- 


we 





















ported on their observations. Adyi- 
sory committees met to discuss rr. 
quirements and to give careful 
examination to the plans as the 
developed. Joint apprenticeship 
committees took a four-day trip, driy. 
ing as far as Philadelphia, to visit 
other school shops. The supervisor 
visited every trade and _ industrial 
education shop in Ohio and made 
special trips to Milwaukee, Pitts. 
burgh, and Chicago to study shops. 
Consultants from Ohio’s Trade and 
Industrial Education Service were 
called upon for advice. It would be 
impossible even to estimate the great 
number of man-hours given to this 
research. From these varied source 
came literally thousands of sugges. 
tions regarding shop planning. 


The preparation of educational 
specifications was the next step in 
developing the plans. It became 
largely the task of the supervisor and 
the committees to select from the 
many reports those outstanding fea 
tures that could be utilized. To have 
provided detailed written educa 
tional specifications would have re 
quired hundreds of pages. Instead, 
only an outline and summary wet 
written. These were used as a guide 
during the two months that the shop 
drawings were being developed ani 
detailed by the architects. During 
this period the local supervisor mace 
daily visits to the architects to inter 
pret the educational specifications 
outline and to scrutinize closely the 
development of each architectural 
and mechanical drawing. Only by 
this close liaison was it possible t 
have included in the plans the man 
fine features that were the product 
of so much research by so many dil 
ferent people. 

The preparation of architecturd 
specifications is not always regardeé 
by school administrators to be 


equal importance to the preparatiol j 
of architectural plans. The Januanh 


1956 Nation’s Schools began a thret 
article series for administrators o! 
“How to Read Blueprints” bu! 
stated that “specifications can lb 
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read and understood by all parties. 
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In actual practice most issues regard- 
ing contractor performance are ques- 
tions regarding specification inter- 
pretation. 


In an effort to insure the exact 
quality of construction and fixed 
equipment desired, and to assist the 
architect, many of the Warren speci- 
fications were obtained by school per- 
sonnel from other sources for inclu- 
sion in the specification document. 
Those for floor construction were 
prepared by the Portland Cement 
Association. Those for the exhaust 
systems; for compressed air lines; for 
welding manifold and distribution 
piping; for varying lighting to fit 
different tasks in different areas; for 
tool crib and storage shelving; for 
electric shop switch gear and power 
distribution; for hydraulic lifts and 
other specialized auto shop equip- 
ment; for systems of individual shop 
and area miaster-keying; and for 
emergency control of shop power, 
were prepared by manufacturer's 
engineers in their respective fields. 


The solution of layout, design and 
construction problems to the satis- 
faction of shop personnel was also 
greatly simplified by the close liaison 
maintained between supervisor's 
ofice and the architects’ during the 
planning. Frequently design prob- 
lems had several possible solutions, 
of which the best was obvious only 
to one thoroughly familiar with shop 
operation. Problems of reducing cost 
frequently depended upon making a 
wise choice between several design 
features or between different meth- 
ods of construction. 


As a result of using the techniques 
reported here to translate philoso- 
phy into requirements; to secure 
adequate financing; and to solve the 
planning problems, Warren believes 
that it has “the best school shops in 
Ohio.” 


Trade and industrial education 
has always emphasized that skills de- 
velop only through the manipulative 
phase of training. One school of 
psychology has held that students 
“learn by doing.” It is similarly be- 
lieved that one develops skill in 
planning shops by planning shops; a 
result of the manipulative phase. 
The experiences of the Warren 
school system have been presented as 
related instruction material. It is 
hoped that this may help others who 
face the challenge of planning new 
trade and industrial education facil- 
ities. 


Note: The author can be written 
to directly at 645 Summit Ave., 
Warren, O., for further information. 
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A Project in Plastics 


This teaching unit may be presented 


to ninth grade students as 


their first experience in plastics 


By SPENCER H. WELLS 


M” AND MORE the industrial arts 
teacher must learn to sell a pro- 
gram instead of using the terms wood 
shop or metal shop, etc. To enrich 
your shop program try some plastic 
work, When Monday morning comes. 
You will find it exciting and reward- 
ing in boy interests as well as in 
knowing the feeling of a job well 
done. 


Introduction to Plastics 


The word plastic means “capable 
of being formed or molded,” hence 
it has been applied to a large group 
of synthetic materials manufactured 
and used by industry. 


Plastics are divided into the large 
groups: thermosetting and thermo- 
plastic. 


Thermosetting: A material that is 
thermosetting may be compared with 
concrete. ‘To make concrete, sand 
and gravel are mixed together as a 
filler, with cement as a binder. When 
water is added, a chemical change 
takes place that sets the cement into 
a solid mass which water cannot 
soften again. 


In thermosetting plastic, the filler 
could be wood, flour, or rags, and the 
binder a plastic resin. When the 
combination of heat and pressure is 
applied to the mix, it flows into 
shape as a single mass that can not 





Mr. Wells has been an industrial arts 
instructor, Mellon Junior HS, Mt. Leba- 
non, Pa., for the past seven years. He 
is a graduate of the California (Pa.) 


| State Teachers College. 


Dr. Shriver L. Coover asked Mr. Wells 
to prepare this contribution to the 
IAPPC’s current JOURNAL series—When 
Monday Morning Comes—because of 
his outstanding work in plastics. 


be softened again by heat. Polymer- 
ization is the term used to describe 
the chemical reaction in thermoset- 
ting plastics. 


Thermoplastic: A material that is 
thermoplastic can be compared to 
wax. Wax is a hard, dense substance 
at room temperature, but when 
heated, it becomes soft, pliable and 
may be formed. When it cools, and 
becomes hard, it retains its new 
molded shape. Thermoplastics are 
shaped in a like manner, no matter 
how many times they are reheated 
and reformed. 


Thermoplastic materials can be 
spoiled by overheating, which starts 
the formation of bubbles in the 
plastic. To prevent overheating, 
turn the work over and over in the 
oven, every 30 seconds. By doing 
so, you can tell when it is like rubber 
and ready to form. 


Thermoplastics are most likely to 
be used by the craftsmen. The salt 
and pepper set, which is described 
on the following pages, is made of 
thermoplastic plastic. 


Yardstick for a 
Good Plastic Project 


e Keep it small in size; small in 
cost. 
e The project should have a 


greater value than the material. 


e Modern materials 
modern design. 


require a 
e Care should be taken in the se- 
lection of colors. 


e The project should include a 
number of shop operations. 


e Parts of the project should be 
of such size as to give an economic 
cut from a 12x12” piece. 
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SALT & PEPPER 
SET PROJECT 

The salt and pepper set is a good 
beginning project in plastics. Study 
the drawings and follow the step-by- 
step procedures 





BILL OF MATERIALS 
Body: 2 Required—1 x 1% x 2% plastic 
Base: 2 Required—'s x 1% x 15% plastic 
Plug: 2 Required—*% x 12” plastic rod 
Cement: Ethylene Dichloride 
Sandpaper: 0/2 0/6 wet or dry garnet 











Keep the masking paper on the 
plastic to protect the surface finish 
during shop operations! 

Plastic may be cut with any type 
saw. However, for best results, a 
fine tooth cross cut circular saw blade 
will do the job. A hollow ground 
blade is best. Use sealing wax on the 
blade to prevent heating, and speed 
cutting. 
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Shaker Body 
Figure 1 
Make sure the body block is 


square. Draw diagonal lines on both 
ends to locate its centers. On one of 
these ends (A) draw a 14” diameter 
circle; using the radius to divide 
the circumference into six equal lo- 
cations for the salt and pepper 
holes. A hole is drilled in the center 
of the circle (see Figure 1). 
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Figure 2 
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The center of the other end 
is where you drill the 34 hole, 234,” 
deep. Using a 114” radius, draw an 
arc to guide the shape of the top of 
the body. 


(B) 


On the base, measure back the 
long side 114” and draw a line across 
the piece to form a_ rectangle. 
Draw the diagonals of this rectangle 
to locate the center of the filler hole 
for the shakers. Drill a 5/16” hole 
and tap with a 34-16 n.c. (Figure 2). 

A plastic rod for the plugs is 
threaded with a 34-16 n.c. die. Since 
a small piece of rod can’t be held for 
threading, one student should thread 
a 12” piece, the other students can 
cut their plugs from this (Figure 3) . 


Rod Plugs 





for 











Figure 3 

When cutting threads on plastic, 
wax the rod and the die. Turn the 
die slowly, heating the plastic pulls 
the threads. Use the head of a nail 
to keep the holes in the die clear of 
plastic cuttings. 

To get your plugs from the thread- 
ed rod, first cut a screwdriver slot 
across the end, with a hack saw. Next 
measure 14” along the rod and cut 
the plug off. The ends of the plug 
are sanded to make a good starting 
thread. 

DRILLING PLASTICS 

The rules for drilling metals differ 
from the rules for drilling plastics. 
Twist drills, from 14” size on up, 
must have the cutting lips ground 
off to give a scraping action. (See 
figure 4.) Failure to check the drill 
for the correct cutting edge will 


Plastic drilling set up for large holes. 








Shorp Fiat 


Not This This 











Figure 4 


scrap your job. A sharp drili wil] 
shatter the plastic as it ymes 
through the under side. 

When drilling holes with  |arge 
size drills, such as the 34” dri!! for 
the shaker body, do the following: 

Clamp a sheet metal pan to the 
drill press table. On the side of the 
pan, there is a water reservoir (see 
photo). Take water from here, with 
a bulb sponge, to flood the drill and 
the plastic to keep the operation 
cool. Water cooling prevents the 
drilled hole from having a rubbed or 
gouged look and it also prevents 
crazing. 

Use a center drill to 
drills. 


Start large 

Smal] drills require a special pro- 
cedure. To avoid trouble in drilling 
the small 1/16” holes on the top of 
the shakers follow these steps: 

1. Speed up the drill press. 

2. Keep the drill free of cuttings 
at all times. Remove the cuttings 
by lifting the drill from the hole 
and touching it with a finger. 

3. Feed the drill slowly to prevent 
it from overheating. The finger 
touch will give you an indication of 
the drill’s temperature. 

Trying to drill small holes without 
removing the cuttings will push the 
drill to one side, making a_ hole 
larger than the drill size a serious 
matter when drive screws are being 
used. The wedging force of the cut- 


Note the reservoir for water coolant. 
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ings ind the drill will sometimes 
split he plastic. Also, the cuttings 
pecomie heated and soft. ‘They will 
gal up the hole when the drill is 
removed. 

A drilled hole can be made clear, 
and polished-looking, by .following 
this proc edure: 

|. Make sure the 34” hole you 
drilled in the body of the plastic 
shakers is free and clear of all dirt 
articles, lint and water. (The lat- 
ier from the drilling operation.) 

9 ‘Take a funnel and fill the hole 
one half full with ethylene-dichlo- 
ride. Put your thumb over the hole 
and shake. 

§. Pour the ethylene dichloride 
back into the storage container. 

{. Let dry for twenty-four hours. 
Don’t put your fingers in the hole, 
they will leave prints on the inside 
that can not be removed. 

5. The clearing operation should 
be done before the small holes are 
drilled; they stay frosted. 


POWER SANDING 

The curved top of the shaker 
is shaped on the power vertical belt 
sander. Keep the work moving across 
the belt surface to remove heat. 
Overheating the plastic during any 
operation will cause surface tension 
and crazing. 

Learn to sand accurately. Check 
to see that there is not a double 
thickness of masking paper unde 
the material. Off square sanding 
will be avoided. 

When sanding small parts, clamp 
a piece of plywood to the sande: 
table. By doing so you will prevent 
the plastic from getting caught be- 
tween the table opening and the beli. 
To do otherwise will rip the sanding 
belt. 

Always check your hold on the 
work when sanding. The sander will 
sand fingers as rapidly as it sands 
the plastic. 


HAND SANDING 

\ll plastic surfaces reguiring a 
buff finish are sanded by hand with 
a =2/0 followed by a #6/0 wet or 
dry garnet paper. It is best to rub 
the plastic on the paper. Surfaces 
protected by masking paper need 
not be sanded. 


| 


Where parts are cemented to 
gether, you sand, but never buff. 
This is the procedure on the bot- 
tom surface of the shaker body; 
where the base is cemented on. 


BUFFING PLASTICS 
for bufhing plastics, you use two 


larye buffing wheels (14 x 3 x 12). 
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Keep the work slightly below the center 
axis of the wheel. Right, black and 
white, buffing compound ready to use. 


On one of these, a block compound 
(Matchless Metal Polish Co.) is used 
to remove heavy scratches and sand 
marks. Heavy pressure can be put 
on the work. The second wheel has 
a white ashing compound for polish- 
ing the finished scratchless surface. 
Light pressure is used to prevent 
burning the work. 

Buffing is not easy. Be alert and 
follow these rules. 

1. Wear goggles when using the 
machine. 

2. Don’t forget to put compound 
on the wheel; it does the cutting. 

5. Keep the work slightly below 
the center axis of the wheel 
photo above.) 

!. Buff one-half of the surface: 
turn the work end for end: buff the 
other half. Never let the corner of 
the work get caught in the wheel. 
the 


(see 


5. Use the entire surface ol 
wheel. 

6. If vour work flics out of vour 
hands into the machine, shut the 
power off before vou reach for the 
work. 


7. Don’t wear loose clothing. 


re for cementing is 
Pick up the 


The correct procedu 
to use an aluminum sheet. 
plastic every 20 seconds and return it 
to sheet. Total time for soaking—1 min. 


8. Narrow edge sections need less 
pressure. Excessive buffing will over- 
heat the edge and spoil the work. 

9. Don’t crowd the machine. Give 


the operator room to work. 
10. Surfaces to be cemented 


never buffed. 


DESIGN 

The body is given a modernistic 
style by sawing two horizontal kerfs, 
and one vertical kerf (Figure 5). 


are 
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Saw Kerfs 











Figure 5 
CEMENTING PLASTICS 


1. Remove the masking paper. 

2. Make a careful inspection of 
your work to see if it’s free and 
clear of scratches, buffing compound, 
lint, or other dirt. 

3. The small holes in the body 
are cleaned with a pipe cleaner. 

1. Now you are ready to cement. 
Pour out a tablespoonful of ethylene 
dichloride on a clean aluminum 
sheet. 

5. Place the bottom of the body 
part into the ethylene dichloride. In 
order to get an even attack on the 
bottom surface of the plastic, lift and 
replace the plastic every 20 seconds 
for a one-minute time interval. The 
purpose of this is to build a good 
gum pad on the bottom of the body. 


6. Now place the body on the base 
with a squiggie action. Check your 
spacing. 

7. After five minutes time, you 
can pick up your work. It requires 
24 hours to set hard. 

8. Keep the threaded plastic plug 
out of the bottom, when cementing, 
to prevent it being cemented to the 
base. See photo of cementing left. 

9. After cementing, the job is com- 
plete. Never try to buff a completed 
job. The best procedure is to wax it 
and hand buff with a soft cloth. 
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ANNOUNCING . . . a new 
AVA publication 


for home economics members 


FAMILY FOCUS 

IN 

HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHING 


Here is a booklet to help you make your pro- 
gram more realistic in terms of conditions and 
needs of families. It describes twelve examples 
of family-centered teaching, in different areas 
of homemaking education—giving you useful 
suggestions for conducting your own classes. 
(Prepared by the AVA Home Economics Divi- 


sion Research Committee.) 


SINGLE COPIES AVAILABLE WITHOUT CHARGE 
ORDER YOURS TODAY 





AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me my free copy of FAMILY FOCUS IN 
HOME ECONOMICS TEACHING. Send me... 
additional copies at $.15 each (less 10 per cent for 
orders of ten or more). 











for STUDY 
and PLAY 





SUMMER SESSION 
June 18 - August 10 






BACHELOR AND MASTER DEGREES 
Graduate programs, 
through personal conference, are 
highly individualized 

Bachelor’s Degree requirements, 
for vocational trade and industrial 
teachers, provide for an evaluation 


planned 


of trade experience through exam- 
ination to allow college credit. 

The industrial arts program will 
meet the approval of any state de- 
partment of education for either 
special or a general secondary cre 
dential. 

Home Economics education pro- 
vides opportunities for study in a 
diversity of areas — Methods of 
teaching, curriculum development, 
and teaching home management. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 






















Department of 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Two four-week terms — June 18. 
July 13, July 16-August 10 
Two-week workshop for supervis 
ors and directors, June 18-29 
Two-week workshops in special 

occupational areas. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Eight-week term, begins June 18 
(precedes NEA Convention) 

Two-week workshop, July 9-20 
(follows NEA Convention) 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

Six-week term, June 18-July 27 
(precedes NEA). 

Two-week workshops, June 18-29 
(precedes NEA). July 9-20 (fol 
lows NEA). 


An outstanding visiting and resident faculty. Ample, excellent housing. 
Study where you are just two hours’ drive from Oregon's famous beaches, 
scenic mountain wilderness, Columbia Gorge, Central Oregon's high plains. 


For catalogs 

and detailed 

information 
write to 


Intersession 
June 4-June 29 


1956 SUMMER SESSION 


Summer Session 
July 2-August 10 


Director of Summer Session 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Dept. D 
Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 


¢ Corvallis, Oregon 


Postsession 
August 13-September 7 


WORKSHOP in 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 


Classroom Activities Combined with Laboratory Experiences 


Additional Professional and Technical Courses in 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION—ARTS AND CRAFTS 

OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY—AERONAUTICAL EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
leading to 
DOCTOR’S, MASTER’S and BACCALAUREATE DEGREES 
including NEW SIXTH YEAR PROGRAM 


For information and Complete bulletin, write to 
Vocational Education, Dept. SS-2 
School of Education 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y. 
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forty-five distributive education teach- 
. of textile fiber classes for retail sales- 
ple from 26 different cities in 4 states 
rolled in the teacher training clinic held 
wn. 9, 10, 11 at the Continuation Center, 
siversity Of Minnesota, Minneapolis. G. 
ery Richert, Program Specialist for Dis- 
ibutive Education, helped conduct the 
Representatives of the principal 
yer producers—natural and synthetic—ex- 
jained the characteristics, "ses and care 
{their fibers and the fabrics into which 
ney are made. They demonstrated the 
»structional aids—films, flannel boards and 
ops, swatches, printed materials—obtain- 
ble from their respective companies and 
ganizations. 









nic. 













7. * * 
John P. Walsh and William P. Loomis, 
{ the Trade and Industrial Education 
Branch, were conference leaders for, a 
proup of 11 educators and labor officials 
‘om Italian Ministeries of Labor and Edu- 
ation during their recent visit to the Voca- 
on Division at the beginning of a 6 
ecks’ study tour in the U.S. The group 
ill visit several colleges and institutions 
nthe Middle West and Eastern States and 
yon their return to Italy will make recom- 
endations for reforms in Italian voca- 
onal education. 
* * * 

Two new publications on distributive 
ducation recently were developed in the 
Division of Vocational Education. One of 
these publications (Voc. Div. Bull. No. 
39) is Guide. for Part-Time Instructors of 
listributive education classes for adults; 
the other (Voc. Div. Bull. No. 260) is 
Work Experience Laboratories for coopera- 
tive programs of training for the distribu- 
ive occupations. They are now available 


fom the Superintendent of Documents. 
* * * 



















Beulah I. Coon, Specialist in Re- 
arch and Studies, has met with three 
eparate groups working on studies and 
eearch in home economics education. The 
first of these meetings was in connection 
‘ith the Southern Regional Conference at 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 22-24; the second, 
in Seattle, Wash., Feb. 28-March 4, where 
epresentatives from four adjoining states 
gathered to study ways of improving super- 
vision; and the third in St. Paul, Minn., 
Mar. 5-9, where five states from the Cen- 
tal Region are working on a_ research 
project on teachers’ attitudes toward 
teaching. 
* * * 

John B. Pope, Acting Director of the 
Distributive Education Branch, was the 
speaker at a February 9 luncheon meeting 
of the Distributive Education Council, 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. He 
described the services of the U.S. Office of 
Education that are available to the field 
of distributive education. Mr. Pope com- 
plimented the merchants for the aid they 
have given to the distributive education 
program in their city, and outlined steps 
whereby they may be of further assistance. 

* * * 

During the recent joint sessions of 
the National FFA Board of Student Officers 
and Board of Directors, members of the 
agricultural education staff, along with the 
FFA officers, took part in meetings with 
oficials of The National Grange, and The 
American Institute of Cooperation. 

* 


_ James H. Pearson, Assistant Commis- 
‘ioner for Vocational Education, has ac- 
cepted an invitation of the National Asso- 
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om the Office of Education 


ciation of Guidance Supervisors and Coun 
selor Trainers to be the banquet speaker 
on the evening of March 26. The NAGSCI 
is a division of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association which is holding 
its national meeting in Washington, D. C. 
March 25-29. Mr. Pearson has been asked 
to talk on The Challenge of Guidance 
Services Today. 
- 7 7 

H. B. Swanson has been appointed to 
represent Agricultural Education on the 
National Advisory Council on Rural Civil 
Defense, and in that capacity participated 
in a two-day session of the Council at 
Washington, D. C., in early February. Mr. 
Swanson also recently represented the Office 
of Education at a meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Labor's Sub-Committee on Chil- 
dren of Agricultural Migrants. 

* - * 

W. T. Spanton, Director of the Agri- 
cultural Education Branch, accompanied 
national officers of the Future Farmers of 
America on their 1956 Good-Will Tour. In 
addition, A. W. Tenney traveled with the 
group to Wilmington, Philadelphia, New 
York City, and Poughkeepsie, and John 
Farrar made the tour through Akron, De 
troit, and Chicago. During the 18-day tour 
the FFA officers visited with officials in 
headquarters of 35 organizations and busi 
ness concerns. 

* * * 

Recently received from the printer is 
Vocational Pamphlet No. 117, Public Voca- 
tional Education Programs. This new pub 
lication gives a brief overview of the fed- 
erally-aided program. 

* . * 

John P. Walsh, Director of the Trade 
and Industrial Education Branch, partici- 
pated in the conference of Indiana local 
directors at Purdue University, Feb. 8-10. 
While at the University he also conferred 
with teacher trainers for trade and indus- 
trial education. 

> * > 

A. H. Hollenberg is scheduled to con- 
duct a workshop on Care and Maintenance 
of Farm Tractors, at Price, Kentucky, 
March 12-16, for state vocational agricul- 
ture staff members. 

. * * 


E. Jj. Johnson of the Agricultural 
Education Branch met in Chicago, IIL, 
February 8 with officials of the National 
Safety’ Council and other organizations, to 
develop plans for the Junior Division pro- 
gram of the National Safety Congress, to 
be held in Chicago next October. 
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Guest Editorial, by Carl Gray 


(Continued from page 4) 


ers who believed that cooperation with vo- 
cational schools is essential in order to pro- 
duce manpower with the know-how and the 
know-why to make the manufacturing 
facilities of the state a vital factor in the 
industrial pattern of the country. 


The principle that character, social use- 
fulness, happiness, capacity to work together 
are rooted in purpose and bound up with 
the choice of a vocation has been upper- 
most in the minds of our state leaders. They 
have been fully aware that those in educa 
tion lay the foundations for tomorrow’s 
world and that the process of building can 
succeed only when there is understanding 
and confidence between leaders of the 
schools, industry, and government. In 
times such as this, when the basic beliefs 
of our social and political structure are be- 
ing more seriously challenged than ever 
before, it is imperative that all work to 
gether toward this common goal. 

Connecticut vocational schools may be 
only one microscopic part of the educa- 
tional system in America, but though rela- 
tively small, in considering the whole 
field, the importance is not thereby dimin- 
ished. In fact, the schools are of vital im- 
portance to all those young men and women 
who come to them. Our state leaders in edu- 
cation, government, and business, are look- 
ing toward the future of vocational educa- 
tion and thinking in terms of creating new 
educational machinery that will be doing 
its work of building leaders and doers long 
after all of them have served their time. 
They know that how we adapt our educa- 
tional programs to meet present day prob- 
lems will decide the fate not only of the 
individual, but may well have its impact on 
Connecticut's destiny as one of the oldest 
and important industrial states in the coun- 
trv.—Cart Gray, Connecticut manufacturer 
and former President, Connecticut Voca- 
tional Association. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
SALARIES INADEQUATE 


“The most serious situation confronting 
education in the United States at this time” 
has been identified as the low wages paid 
to “leadership in American education,” 
namely, school superintendents, principals 
and other supervisors, by Dr. Harold F. 
Clark, economic analyst of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in a round-up 
of recent national studies of educational 
wage levels. 

“Leadership in American education is 
actually less well paid than it was a decade 
or two ago, actually receiving less in real 
wages,” Dr. Clark said in an article pub- 
lished in the March issue of The School 
Executive. 

Dr. Clark explains that although teach- 
ers’ salaries are still behind the general 
national trend of wages, it has been the 
teachers’ salaries that were boosted first, 
while salaries of school executives have 
received litthe or no attention in recent 
years. 

Using as a basis for his report a number 
of recent wage studies, Dr. Clark said: 

“In the public schools ,elementary school 
teachers have had increases substantially 
higher than the proportionate rise in prices. 
High school teachers have had increases 
about the same as the rise in prices. Prin- 
cipals’ and superintendents’ wages, on the 
other hand, have had increases very much 
less than the proportionate price rise. In 
other words, leadership in American educa- 
tion is actually less well paid than it was 
a decade or two ago.” 
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ITALIANS VISIT STOUT 

Visiting Stout State College. Menomonie, 
the last two days of January was an Italian 
Training Study Group composed of par- 
ticipants from the top levels of vocational 
training in Italy. They included officials 
from the Italian Ministry of Education and 
Labor, as well as directors of important 
vocational training schools. 

They have also visited AVA headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. where they inter- 
viewed Dr. M. D. Mobley, Executive Secre- 
tary, with the assistance of a simultaneous 
interpretation system. 

At Stout the group heard talks by 
Dr. Verne C. Fryklund, President of Stout, 
and Dr. John A. Jarvis, Dean of Industrial 
Education at the college. They then spent 
several days visiting shops and classrooms. 

Program officer accompanying the study 
group is Charles W. McIntosh, technical 
training section, division of international 
education, U. S Office of Education. The 
visitors will see vocational education of all 
types and levels in many parts of the 
nation. 

They will then return to Italy to file a 
formal published report with the Italian 
government and to participate in forums, 
conferences, seminars and other methods of 
disseminating their knowledge to Italian 
vocational educators. 


Kansas Has 80 New 
Manufacturing Plants 

Kansas gained 80 new manufacturing 
plants during 1955, the majority of which 
will be in full scale operation in 1956. In 
1947, one hundred-five new plants were 
recorded and 70 new ones in 1954. In ad 
dition, existing plant expansion in Kansas 
amounted to millions of dollars for which 
many additional emplovees will be re 
quired. The 80 new plants, plus the ex 
pansion of present industries, should assun 
that the state’s total manufacturing pavroll 
will surpass the one-half billion mark for 
the fifth consecutive veat 

More than 40 percent of the new indus 
tries for 1955 have locations in communities 
under 10,000 population, including ning 
communities with populations under 1,009 
The largest plant expansion was that of the 
Topeka Goodyear plant which will require 
employment of at least 300 extra workers 
From a newspaper release prepared by John 
B. Sutherland, Director, Kansas Industrial 
Developme nt Commission 
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Robert E. Hoskins, Industrial Forester, 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co., (r.) and 
R. E. Bass, AVA Vice Pres., Agric’l Educ., 
(l.) watch Senator Lister Hill, Ala., as he 
accepts a copy of the 1955 program 
for the Timber Conservation Committee, 


Senator Hill was so impressed wi 
the program that he had it inserted 
the Feb. 14 Congressional Record. 0 
the floor of the Senate, he said: 
“The program (timber conservatior 
recognizes the essential ro! 
tional agriculture is today playing 
forest conservation. Through the teach 
ing of sound forest conservation pro 
our vocational agricultu 
program is being greatly expanded. 


Railroad Tie Assoc. 
RTA, a national organization, calls for 
an expanded vo-ag program and 
increase in federcl appropriations 
this phase of vo-ed. 


In the program 


Fire Prevention Meeting Held Teacher Training Policies Set 


the teachers they 
Association of Colleges fon 
Representatives chamber 
improving educati 
professionally qualified tea 





LABOR PLEDGES 
SUPPORT TO EDUCATION 

We believe the first order of busi- 
ness of this Congress should be to 
enact a comprehensive program of 
federal aid to education over a long- 
term period. The nation is suffering 
today from prolonged neg!ect of our 
educational system. Its effects are 
obvious already all the way up from 
the elementary school level to the 
universities. To starve our schools 
is to strangle America’s future. Since 
the states and communities cannot 
cope with this immense problem on 
their own, the federal government 
must assume its fair share of the 
burden. — GEORGE MEANY, Presi- 
dent AFL-CIO, in the February 1956 
AFL-CIO American Federationist. 
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Blueprints for the building o 
that will develop such teachers 
115-page book presented 


in Chicago during 


NORTH DAKOTA PROVIDES FOR 
NEW VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION BOARD 


complicated and exacting 
Legislature enacted subjects to be taught, the 
ing of learning processes, the knowledge 


an artist in applving the 
to the job at hand, adapting methods 


‘ stantly to shifting purposes and conditio 
Superintendent of 


o hhorehir: > . 
Membership on the Board includes Gov strong qualities of 
personal adjustment, cultural interes 
occupational readiness. 
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Jn order to gain meaningful results, the 
Ruz Session” technique was used in 
ique fashion at a luncheon given in con- 
action with the American Vocational As- 
sation Convention in Atlantic City on 
ember 7. 1955. Representatives from 
host retail companies were seated at 
ch of the Juncheon tables. Their guests 
juded 160 Distributive Education super- 
iors and teacher-coordinators represent- 
» forty states, the District of Columbia 
4d Canada. In order to improve their 
pperation, the retailers specifically asked 
pr suggestions and criticism from the peo- 
closest to the distributive education 
gograms. Following are some of the ideas 
fered: 
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+ Not enough retailers (in the case of 
ain stores this includes too many store 
anagers and perhaps home office top 
anagement) understand the DE _ pro- 








am. 

+ Too often retailers do not differentiate 
vtween the vear round DE educational 
bogram and availability of high school 
udents for temporary part-time jobs. The 
eailer, in addition to getting a good em 
lovee, has an obligation to give extra and 
lanned ‘work training and helpful guid- 
ne and evaluation. 






























































«Some method should be found to keep 
)f students working on their part-time 
3 during January and February and 
her relatively slow seasons. 


essed wi 
inserted j 
fecord. 0 
id: 


nservation 









* Retailers should do a better job of co- 
linating the students’ part-time work 












ith Yocational Education 





UCATORS TELL RETAILERS HOW TO MAKE 
STRIBUTIVE EDUCATION MORE EFFECTIVE 


dinator. Cooperating retailers can help by 
making their commitments in advance. 

¢ DE programs include adult training 
which can be very helpful to retailers but 
which is not used by them to any great 
extent. 

¢ DE training on the adult or post high 
school level does not replace or duplicate 
a company’s own training program. It 
supplements and complements it and _ is 
designed to improve the general quality 
of distribution. 

¢ DE supervisors, coordinators and teach- 
ers welcome the interest and help of re- 
tailers. More initiative on the part of many 
retail companies, particularly in states in 
which the home office is not located would 
be good public relations and enlightened 
self-interest. 


e Only a small percentage of students 
are enrolled in DE programs, far fewer 
than eventually go into distribution. Re- 
tailers have to tell the story of their func- 
tion, importance and career opportunities 
to other educators, particularly to school 
administrators and guidance counsellors. 


\ feature of the luncheon was an address 
by Paul J]. Capp, President of the American 
Stores Company, Philadelphia, on Career 
Opportunities in Chain Stores. Mr. Cupp’s 
talk is being duplicated in booklet form. 


Ihe luncheon honoring State Supervisors 
of Distributive Education and members of 
their staffs and officials from the U. S. De 
partment of Education in Washington was 


hich vocofmsignments with their school programs and sponsored by six chain store companies— 
playing a much better job of dramatizing and American Stores Company, Philadelphia; 
the te lling the career opportunities which they W. T. Grant Company, New York City: 
i OC . ‘ : ; : A : 
ti ve to offer. The S. S. Kresge Company, Detroit; G. C. 
MION PO. Training aids are often available to Murphy, McKeesport, Pennsylvania; &.. %. 
agricultu@®ail companies (slide films, movies, etc.) Newberry Company, New York City; The 
panded," Mut are too expensive for each school sys F. W. Woolworth Company, New York 
| to purchase. Retail companies could — City. 
helpful to DE coordinators if they ; ‘ ; ? 
Set oe é ci ee Arrangements for the luncheon’ were 
uld make more of this material avail- oP - 
: ‘ Kee , made through Mr. Philip W. Schindel, Ex- 
chools  ¢ le on a temporary loan basis through > © ‘ ei “aS og 
=. i ceanae aneaeneinte ecutive Director, Limited Price Variety 
Compa _—— : Store Association, Inc. Mr. Samuel W. 
e Ameri * Rates of pay for DE students should Caplan, Chief, Distributive Education, De- 
her Edu locally competitive. partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
a renew + The placement of all DE students must — burg, Pennsylvania, was chairman for the 
olan arranged in advance by the DE coor- luncheon. 
ccnacrs W 
dealto WTA——— 
progra ° Mrs. Nanalee Clayton, Texas Vocational 
' P'os""Mlexas State Education Board oe, amines Saayean AP iggy een 
are gi Association, Houston; Joe Winkle, Voca- 
nted att 0 Study Adult tional Agriculture ‘Teachers Association of 
\CTE ¢ ocational Education Texas, Pittsburg; Raymond W. Phipps, 
y me W In the Texas Education Agency appro- easy cere for i egg eer ag ot 
_ y fpuation bill for Vocational Education, the sae, James ee — wae a a 
te st State Legislature “suggested” that the I emer Ed ee tis soa er « — 
a “Bate Board of Education make an objective an weenie + cle on” : P blic 
et 1 “ ° . pas ons -X 2 i ag 
tudy of “Adult Vocational Education,” and aa 2 n dncncga ees . Be at . © 
eport its findings for the information and oneal me wae oe cage : he — i. 
cacher Muidance of the Governor and the next neni Ties a oe = . Te ; _ - 
the book sion of the Legislature. Sollee f ‘School A ‘oni tee . ae # An. 
unde iatic i strators, San An- 
ounded | It was further suggested by the Com- pe ay Ms "te “ go ee’ os ll i 
a nissioner of Education--and approved by (O10, *. &- Jones, Council of College 
Owier . he State Board of Education—that the 
cht. H ; = ’ 
PUgNT. M“pudy be carried on with the assistance of 
“e Hbig" Bn Advisory Commission on Adult Voca- 
ane fonal Education. W. R. Cate was desig- 
oyrer pated as the Agency staff member to co- 
( 1e , 


, perdinate, direct, and “look after” the study. 

The first meeting of the Commission 
as held January 23 in Austin. The Com- 
lissioner has named the following persons 
) serve with the advisory group: 


rate in 

citizenshi 
terest, al 
t not on 
mnbody i 





‘ 


Presidents, Lubbock; Paul G. Greenwood, 
Harlingen, and Jack R. Hawkins, Groes- 
beck, State Board of Education; Members 
appointed at large; W. J. Adkins, Laredo; 
James R. D. Eddy, Austin; C. B. Hamilton, 
Denison; Bragg Stockton, Dallas. 
AVA———— 

Worry is like a rocking horse; it keeps 


you going but gets you nowhere.—Idaho 
Vo-Ed News 


AHEA To Meet 
in Washington 

Home 
United States and 
verge on the nation’s capital June 26-29 for 
the annual meeting of the American Home 


the 
con- 


from all 
territories 


economists 
its 


over 
will 


Economics Association. The AHEA 


pects 4,000 members to attend. 


ex- 


Latest methods of food preparation and 
the newest kitchen equipment will be dis- 
cussed. Reports on research in child de- 
velopment will be given. Ways in which 
to improve home management will be sug- 


gested. Family resources and how to select 
clothing for the family will also be dis- 
cussed. 

General meeting sessions and group 


meetings of the subject-matter and profes- 
sional occupation sections will be held in 
conjunction with a large exhibition. More 
than 200 exhibitors will set up displays 
in Washington’s National Guard Armory. 
New uses, designs, and products in house- 
hold equipment, food products, textiles, 
and textbooks will be set before the critical 
eves of professional home economists. 


Officers of the American 
ics Association are: President—Catherine T. 
Dennis, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, North Carolina; Presi- 
dent elect—Beulah V. Géillaspie, Purdue 
University; Vice Presidents—Fdna A. Hill, 
University of Kansas, Mrs. Edna Kraft 
James, Des Moines, Iowa, and Irene E. 
McDermott, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Re- 


Home Econom- 


cording Secretary—Nellie S. Buckey, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Treasurer—Mary Rokahr, 
Mansfield, Connecticut. 

Miss Dennis has recently authored a 
career article for the New York Life In 
surance Co. which was carried in the Feb. 
17th Collier’s, the Feb. 11th Saturday Eve 
ning Post, and will be in the March 
Ladies’ Home Journal. The article, titled 
“Should Your Child Be a Home _ Eco- 
nomist?” tells the parents of the nation 


what home economics of today offers young 
women choosing careers 





Michigan Retailers 
Boosters for Vo-Ed 


Vocational Education—Education is an_ in- 
vestment in people. It is essential to our 
individual well-being and national progress. 
It also contributes to peace and cooperation 
not only between people but among nations 
as well. Education achieves a major ob- 
jective when students learn intellectual hon- 
esty, develop a spirit of inquiry and seek the 
truth in all they hear and read. A strong 
general educational program for all citizens 
must be provided for and adequately fi- 
nanced. All educational programs should be 
administered and controlled at the local level. 
However, it is not enough that our citizens be 
afforded the opportunity of a broad general 
education, a sound and complete program of 
vocational education or career training must 
also be made available. At all levels of 
education, including adult, programs should 
be developed and fostered which will pro- 
vide the necessary knowledge and experiences 
which lead to a successful livelihood. In the 
development of a proper curriculum for 
career education, businessmen must recognize 
their responsibility in the interpretation and 
explanation of the complex business system 
and the many opportunities it affords our 
work force. The Association wholeheartedly 
supports all efforts in the state to improve the 
vocational traniing offered to Michigan citi- 
zens.—from the Michigan Retailers Associa- 
tion Policy Declaration for 1956. 
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TIMELY CAREER 
GUIDANCE AID 


Electronics-Television-Radio 


Here is timely help for guidance 
counselors who must answer an in- 
creasing number of questions raised 
by the non-collegiate boy . . . ques- 
tions such as: 


“What are the opportunities in the 
Electronics field for ME?” 
“Where can I get practical technical 


training to qualify me as a Television- 
Electronics technician?"’ 

These and other important ques- 
tions about one of America’s fast-ex- 
panding fields—TELEVISION-RADIO- 
ELECTRONICS are answered in De- 
Vry Technical Institute’s well-illus- 
trated Career Guidance Booklet, 
available without charge to school 
administrators, guidance directors or 
student counselors upon receipt of a 
request on your school stationery. 


It is understood this booklet will be 
made available on a loan basis to 
your interested high school senior boys. 


Write Dept. G 


DeVry Technical Institute 


4141 Belmont Avenue Chicago 41, Ill. 











A Vocational Project 
Build this Laboratory Tested 
Electrotimer. 

omplete Proj : $5.00 
Circuit & Parts List only $1.00 
Write for FREE Catalog #4. 
20 Pages. 125 Projects. 





Electrotimer 
HENRY FRANCIS PARKS LABORATORY 


104 S.E. 57th Ave. 
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Participants in Ohio's vo-ed staff planning session included, |. to r., State Direcy 
Ralph A. Howard; Garrett Nyweide, guest speaker; Dwight L. Arnold, Past Pre 
Ohio Educ. Asso., and Robert M. Reese, Prof. of Ind. Educ. at Ohio State Universiy 


OHIO HOLDS CHALLENGING STATE STAFF CONFERENCE 
By L. B. Fidler, Supervisor, 
Veterans Training, 













Farm 


Columbus, Ohio 


At the call of State Director Ralph A. amongst rural people. By reason of sq award and 
Howard, the entire Ohio Vocational Edu- — security, insurance, migration and _ oth@™%4S rhurn 
cation staff met in Columbus on January sociological changes, there is an_ incre student, wh 
19 and 20 to discuss present problems and in family instability. man in the 
to plan together. rhe next speaker suggested ways anf The Tra 


Representatives of the five services de- 
cided that the theme of the conference 
should be: Changing Socio-Economic Con- 
ditions in Ohio and Their Implications for 
Vocational Education, 


means for action. 

He was Dr. Garrett Nyweide, Director 
Vocational and Extension Education, Rod 
land County, New York, who had been j 
vited to tell the group about the rath 
unique plan which has been developed i 
that suburban county for providing voc 
tional guidance and technical training 

(Editor’s note: The Rockland Count 
plan has been fully reported in the Apr 
1954 and May, 1955 issues of the America O00 OSE 
VOCATION Al JOURNAL.) 

There was no thought that the Rocklan 
County plan would serve as a panacea f 
Ohio’s vocational education problems. | 
was the general opinion of members of t! 


homa is pl 
participate 
position. I 
it is estima 
attending t 
opportunity 
the state 

youth in \ 
25 trades. 


As a background for intelligent discus- 
sion and effective action, three outstanding 
persons had been invited to speak to the 
group. Each speaker dealt with one specific 
aspect of the general theme of the meeting. 

The first speaker, Wendell B. Edgerly of 
the Ohio State Employment Service, spoke 
on The Changing Economic Conditions in 
Ohio and Their Implications V'oca- 
tional Education. Mr. Edgerly reminded 
the group of the very rapid expansion of 
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Portland 15, Oregon 

















Officers giving full details about this fasci- 
nating field. Write on your letterhead to: 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Div., Room BC-4904, Wash. 7, D. C. 















NEW “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
FOLDER— HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL FIELD” 

FREE The hotel and institutional field offers un- 

usual opportunities today to men and women, 

FOR YOUR | both _— Fp ae = Lewis Schooi— 

original and only school offering both resi- 

GUIDANCE dent and home study hotel training courses 

FILE —has prepared a FREE folder for Guidance 


, re, ; mi ' rele conference, however, that Ohio, throug Cele 
“ge Neg see With “— and “er its rapid industrialization is facing mai 

a oe ae a ee oe problems similar to those of Rocklar 
industrialization on the state. Labor sur- County rT Ge 
plus and deficit areas were clearly desig- Next the entire group was divided in bates! 
nated. The shifting rural-urban areas were gy, smaller groups with represe ntatin 

pointed out and the effects of such changes fom each of ‘the Gve services amienel - MA 

Pe i < Ae Cs ‘cm ae : “ 4 Lj 

on farming areas and practices were dis each one. One representative reviewed t! Ce 
cussed. Particular emphasis was placed up- “s 


present policies and standards of ea 
group as they related to the present chang 
ing socio-economic conditions.  Followit 
these presentations, the groups turned 
the problem, “How can we make us 
existing procedures, or what changes ne 
to be made in program standards and po 
cies to better meet the unmet 
vocational education in Ohio.” 
It is probably true that at no time in tl! 
history of vocational education in Ob 


on the rapidly increasing number of part- 
time farmers who also work in industry. 
It estimated that about 50,000 Ohio 
part-time farmers are members of organ- 
ized labor unions. Mr. Edgerly’s talk par- 
ticularly pointed up some of the problems 
ahead for both the trades and industry and 
vocational agriculture services. 


1S 


needs | 





Ihe second speaker, Dr. A. R. Mangus, 
Professor of Rural Sociology at Ohio State 
University, discussed the Sociological Ef- 
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have so many people given such deep an y CL FO 
cae cls of the Changing Economic Conditions “ > : nm A 
fe fl inging Economic dition earnest thought to a common_ probk L 
FREE! This Beautiful BIG Illustrated in Ohio. Dr. Mangus pointed out that the Fach group had been asked to bring #8 — M, 
population in Ohio is shifting very rapidly three concise suggestions or recommend y tr 
with a rapid increase of rural non-farm ti signe ‘Ip < ve > gency co 
Make Leather Purses, Belts, Billfolds ‘esid Re I — designed to he Ip answer the gene _~ 
J. C. LARSON CO., 820 So. Tripp Ave. residents. question assigned to them. ) ro 
Department $504, Chicago 24, Illinois Concurrent with these population shifts The response was so satisfactory ay By 
and generally contributing to them, is the challenging that it was evident that amy ort 
increased application of science, technology other group meeting would be necessat 4 
regen i ae Items and automation in industry, on the farm More time would be needed to capitaliii 
. c * ©. Tripp Ave. | 4 j > . > line -marca- ) P i >me > ti n 
Department 5504, Chicago 24, illinois and in the homes. The line of demarca upon and implement the suggestions ai k 
tion between rural and city residents is recommendations coming from the ti - 
= T= rapidly disappearing and, to a certain ex- days of cooperative thinking. It was cleat} 
tent, family solidarity is diminishing. In apparent that careful group planning big} 
To avoid delay in receiving the JOURNAL April, 1955, 15 per cent of all females liv- paid big dividends in this conference. Fit! 4 
when you change your address, be sure to ing on Ohio farms were either engaged in group fellowship was enjoyed; fuller uy 
notify the AVA office of your new location off-farm labor or seeking such employ- derstanding on the part of the services wa he) Dept 
promptly. Include both old and new address. ment. There is also an increasing amount developed and much _ real _ constructit ~ : 
| of economic and = social _ stratification thinking and planning was done. "AACA 
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The Seventh Annual Vocational Trade 
d Industrial Education Club Field Day 
ill be held for the second year in Okla- 
homa City, April 26-27. 
This event will be sponsored again this 
ear by the Oklahoma City Chamber of 
ommerce, state associations, management 
ad labor. 
Last year over 600 students and 
ors participated in the event. Fifty-seven 
iontests in 19 specific trades were devel- 
ped, judged, and evaluated by industry, 
cluding parliamentary procedure and job 
lication. 
Boring the Field Day 
e following year are elected and any 
pertinent business dealing with the state 
Jub is taken up at this time. 
One of the highlights of the Field Day 
has been the crowning of the state sweet 
heart, which takes place during the dance, 
following the banquet. 
Many individual awards 
year to individual 
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were given last 
students for their out- 








CE sanding achievement. 
Each year a student is named Outstand- 
ng Craftsman for which he receives a cash 
n of socq@award and a certificate. Last year’s winne1 
and othggvas Thurman Watson, Shawnee drafting 
in increggstudent, who is now employed as a drafts- 
“Bman in the aviation industry. 
wavs al The Trade and Industrial Club of Okla- 
homa is pleased to accept an invitation to 
Director participate in the Southwest American Ex 


tion, Roc position. During the statewide Field Day 
id been it is estimated some 100,000 people will be 
the rathg attending the exposition and will have an 
veloped opportunity to view what is being done in 











Oklahoma to Hold 7th T & | Club Field Day and Exposition 


Oklahoma is fortunate in being able to 
present to the people in the mid-west the 
outstanding show, Atoms for Peace, which 
was shown at the four-power conference in 
Geneva, Switzerland, last year. It has been 
presented on an invitation basis only to 
people in New York City, including scien 
tists, chemists, students, and interested in 
dustrialists. 

The exposition will present such shows 
as: Oklahoma-Can-Make-It Manufacturers’ 
Exposition; Do-ItYourself Show; Oklahoma 
Crop Displays; Farm and Road Equipment 
Show, Cotton Fashion Festival; Transporta- 
tion Show; State Science and Vocational 
Fair; Dairy and Agricultural Show; Horse 
Show and Shetland Pony Show. 

Entertainment will include the Cowboy 
Memorial Rodeo; Grand Ole Opry; Thor 
oughbred Horse Racing; New York Hit 
Show; Zoo Parade, Kolache Festival; 
Square Dance Jamboree; Acquacade; In- 
dian Village and Pow-Wow Dances; Kiddy 
Lane; Old Fashioned Negro _ Spiritual 
Show; and Old Fiddler’s Contest. 

In addition, 


arrangements are being 
made to have 


Dave Garroway and his show, 
Today, which is a NBC television variety 
show emanate from the exposition. Each 
afternoon at 5 o'clock the famed Oklahoma 
City University Choir will be featured in 
the “Oklahoma Song Fest” starring Will 
Rogers, Jr., and Governor Raymond Gary, 
exactly as it was presented on the Mall in 
Central Park in New York City. 
Oklahoma wishes to extend an invitation 
to anyone in the nation to attend this 
youth leadership and development meeting 


From the Nation’s Capital 
(Continued from page 3) 


for voca- 
tional education to the full amount author- 


“Increasing the appropriation 
ized in the George-Barden Act ($29,267,- 
080.58) would be a step in the direction of 
providing a more nearly adequate program 
of vocational education in this country. We 
sincerely hope that the full amount will be 
appropriated for fiscal year 1957, and that 
the restrictive language limiting the amount 
for distributive education’ will be deleted. 
Unless this language is deleted the full 
amount cannot, according to law, be appro- 
priated.” 

We are hopeful that Congress will again 
this year increase the appropriation for 
vocational education. This will help make 
the people of this nation more productive 
and put them in a stronger position to 
compete for the markets of the world. 


4 


Vis 


Executive Secretary and 
Editor-in-Chief 
American Vocational Association 





AVA is planning a special 50th Anni- 


versary issue of the AMERICAN VoCcaA- 
CATIONAL JOURNAL, to be published in 
December, 1956. A committee of out- 
standing leaders from all divisions of 


the AVA will meet in Washington in 
March to determine special features 
marking 50 years of progress in yoca- 
tional and practical arts education. 
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NO SUBSTITUTE 
CAN MAKE THIS CLAIM! 


Gum Turpentine 
is the oldest and 
most dependable 
paint thinner 
ever discovered. 
Don’t risk 

costly paint jobs 
with turpentine 
substitutes. 

Insist upon 

Gum Turpentine. 
Use it to thin oil 
paints, varnishes 
and enamels. 
AMERICAN TURPENTINE 


FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
Valdosta, Georgia 








CARVING TOOLS 
HOBBYCRAFT SETS 


FINEST GERMAN STEEL 


Complete Line of Chisels, Gouges & Parting 
Tools in Straight, Long Bend, Spoon, Back 
Bend & Fish Tail. Over 30,000 Tools in Stock. 
Liberal Discounts to Schools & Dealers. 

> FREE 8Poge Folder ¢ 


FRANK MITTERMEIER (Est. 1936) 
3577E. Tremont Ave. New York 65, N.Y. 


OLIVER heavy type 


Jointers assure smooth, 
accurate jointing, fitting 


Oliver 8-inch Jointer planes stock 
Has 60-inch 
polished tables. Three- 








for perfect glue joints. 


knife cutterhead runs 
in self-aligning ball 
Fence ad- 
justable to 45° across 
table. Table lowers up 
to 2 for rabbeting. 
Write for Bulletin No. 
144. 


Oliver also makes 
6”, 12” Jointers 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Since 1890 


bearings. 
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Wood Utilization Program 
Held in Florida 


More than 600 persons attended an inte- 
grated utilization program held Friday, 
January 20, on the old Williston airport 
property, Ocala, Fla. The entire program 
was supervised by the Seaboard Airline 
Railroad Company's industrial forester, 
Robert N. Hoskins. 


Featured speakers on this occasion in 
cluded Congressman D. R. Billy Matthews; 
Warren T. White, Assistant Vice President, 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad: Harry E. 
Wood, State Supervisor of Vocational Agy- 
culture; and J]. Edwin Moore, Assistartt 
State Forester. and W. S. Swingler. Assistant 
Chief of U. S. Forest Service. Speaker- 
Designate Dovle E. Connor of Starke, de- 
livered the address of welcome. 


The meeting was billed as a twelve-ring 
circus in the with the majoi 
being placed on wood utilization. 


woods accent 


This program was an all-dav affair with 
sandwiches, coffee and Coca-Cola served 
courtesy of the Seaboard Railroad. The 
Ocala FFA String Band provided music for 
this gathering. 

The program was a_ cooperative one 
sponsored by the Seaboard Air Line Rail 
road Company; teachers of vocational agri 
culture from Marion, Levy. Citrus, Alachua 
and Gilchrist counties; the Florida Forest 
Service, Soil Conservation Service, and the 
Extension Service 


NEW YORK STATE 
ANNOUNCES ANNUAL 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS MEETING 


Plans for the 18th Annual Industrial 
Arts Spring Conference at the New York 
State University Teachers College on 
Thursday and Friday, May 10 and II, are 
now reaching final stages. This year’s pro 
gram is described to be as fine a program 
as has ever been produced at Oswego fo 


industrial arts teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. 
On Thursday morning, May 10, at the 


general session in the college auditorium, 
the General Motors Company will present 
Preview of Progress. This extravaganza has 
been extremely popular from coast to coast. 
After a noon luncheon in the College 
Union, the Thursday afternoon program 
will consist of demonstrations and exhibits 
in the various industrial arts laboratories of 
the college. Here the latest and finest in 
industrial arts procedures, techniques, 
methods and products will be on display. 
Supplementing these exhibits will be the 
many exhibits of commercial products in 
the industrial arts and vocational educa- 
tion fields. 


Thursday evening at the annual banquet 
sponsored by Epsilon Pi Tau at Oswego’s 
Hotel Pontiac, Dr. Philip Lovejoy will dis- 
cuss Public School Relations for Adminis- 
trators and Teachers. 


The Friday morning general session will 
feature an address, Jndustrial Arts in the 
Elementary School, by Dr. Florence Strate- 
meyer of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The Friday afternoon sessions will be 
devoted to additional displays, demonstra- 
tions and exhibits.in the industrial arts 
shops and _ laboratories. 


The finale of the two-day industrial arts 
festival will be an open house Friday eve- 
ning in all of the industrial arts labora- 
tories for the people of the city of Oswego 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. | and surrounding community. 


AASA Yearbook Covers 
Relationships of School 
Board and Superintendent 


American public schools are, plais 
advertising language, the _ bigge mov 
coveted “sucker list’ on earth; for ervone 
who is anyone, and virtually eve orgar 
ization bigger than the neighborh. 0d ¢ 
chet club, has something to prom« in the 
schools. 

These bids for the attention of th sch 
audience and the ocean of cross jressure« 
resulting from them = are described 
School Board-Superintendent Relat: onshij 
a 250-page report published recent! by ¢ 
American Association of School Iminis 
trators (AASA). 

Prepared by a commission of me 
bers following a 15-month study, the ; 
port is the most inclusive statement noy 
in existence on the duties of the superir 
tendent of schools and of members of ti 
board of education and on their latior 
ships with one another. The strains th 


continuously test these relationships a 
Illustrated in every chapter of the 


epe 

The commission points out, weve 
that “the future of America’s children dow 
not lie in turning off the pressures, thoug 
there are a good many extremist pushes 
right now that the schools could well ¢ 


without in the interest of getting on wi 


the business of education. The future, f 
better or worse, depends on what 1 
school boards and the superintendents « 
with those pressures. After all, the wh 
unique American concept of public 

sponsibility for the education of all chi 


dren is the result of pressures.” 
the 


Oo! 


furning to 


superintendent 


responsibility of th 


the board in meeting 


these pressures and solving problems, 1 
report states, “That a board should stid 
to policy matters and leave administrati 
to the superintendent it has hired for t 
job is as obvious as a maxim. Rec 
studies have documented the fact that lad 


of understanding of the responsibilities ai 
boundaries of their jobs is a prime sou 
of administrator - board trouble 

“While the brains of the count 
are beating themselves and _ their type 
writers out to impress the public with t 
expanded and awesome _ responsibilities 
facing their schools,” says the commissio! 
“the future of a local district, for uphill ¢ 
down, hangs on the attitudes that four t 
ten men and women have toward each other 
and toward their jobs.” 


best 


The authors agree that the road blod 
that causes trouble is the failure of thes 
men and women to define their respons 


bilities as board member and superintend 
ent and to spell out their relationship | 
one another. They call for a definite state 
ment in writing if each board member and 
each superintendent is to understand the 
proper functions of his office. 

Ihe school board’s chief responsibilities 
as developed by the commission, are: (| 
to develop and constantly improve the edu 
cational program, (2) to provide personne 
for staffing the school program, (3) |! 
provide and maintain an educationally efi 
cient physical plant, (4) to secure adequatt 
financial resources, (5) to maintain a two 
way contact with the adult community ané 


the schools, and (6) to choose the chie! 
executive and work harmoniously will 
him. “Where school boards have taken ? 


long look in school planning and whet 
well-thoughtout policies have been inte! 
preted into rules and regulations,” point 
out the commission, “the way is clear fo 
the superintendent to make administrativ 
decisions and to act efficiently.” 
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The annual executive meeting of the 
Idaho Vocational Association was held 
in Bois December 30, 1955, for the pur- 
ye of planning future functions of the 
organization for 1956. Main items of busi- 
ness were financial reports, potential mem- 
bership public relations, revision of the 
gnstitution, relationship of the IVA and 
the IEA, and reports by the delegates who 
attended the national conventions of the 
affiliate organizations, the AVA, and the 
NVATA recently held at Atlantic City, 
N. J 

Mrs. Helen Wilson of Payette conducted 
the meeting. Other members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee attending were William 
gwanson, Executive Secretary-Treasurer of 
poise; Calvin Crandall, Ist Vice President 
of Weiser; Claude Waln of Boise Junior 
(College; and Mrs. Agnes Hurst of Moun- 
tain Home. Members of the Idaho Voca- 
tional Education Staff attended as consult- 
ants to the group. They were: George E. 
Denman, Director; Emory Howard, Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education; J. E. Mar- 
mon, Assistant Supervisor for Trades and 
Industrial Education: Ella Mae Berdahl, 
Assistant Supervisor for Homemaking Edu- 
ation; and Lyle Brenna, Supervisor of 
Business Education. The teachers attend- 
ing represented home economics, vocational 
agriculture, and trades and industry sec- 
tions of the vocational association. 

The group was deeply concerned over 
the problem of informing the public of the 
opportunities being provided in the Idaho 
vocational training program. Newsletters, 
public information committees and many 
other suggestions were considered as pos- 
sible solution. The group felt there is a 
great need for vocational training and 
education in Idaho and made plans to give 
ittheir utmost support.—C. R. CRANDALL, 

AVA—— 

The Alpha Phi Chapter of Epsilon Pi 
Tau, located at Long Beach State College, 
Long Beach, California, initiated 21 new 
members in a formal ceremony December 
3,1955. This was the first formal initiation 
of the Alpha Phi Chapter since its found- 
ing, May 28, 1955. The initiating team con- 
sisted of: Kerwin Jacobs, William Welch, 
Norman Meredith, John Jackson, Roy Su- 
lack, John Turley, Clarence Netwig, and Dr. 
C. Thomas Dean. 

A banquet, following the initiation, was 


held in the Garden Room of the Steak 
House at Knott’s Berry Farm. Dr. Paul 
Klenities served as toastmaster and _ intro- 
duced the initiation speaker, David D. 
Taxis, Consultant in Industrial Arts, Los 
Angeles County Schools. Mr. Taxis, in his 
talk titled In Addition, set forth concepts 


of how industrial arts may be taught in the 
year 1975. 
—AvA—— 

The New York State Vocational and 
Practical Arts Association will hold its 
22nd annual convention in New York City, 
Apri! 12-14. Theme of the convention, an- 
nounced President Mildred Pascale, is 
“Careers Unlimited.” Special events include 
a Student’s Fashion Show, workshop in 
public relations, a teaching clinic, and com- 
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mercial exhibits. Guest speakers and mem- 
bers will disctiss industry's stake in foster- 
ing vocational and practical arts education; 
the role of the family in transmitting the 
cultural heritage of our way of life; and 
the impact of automation, electronics, and 
atomic research on health, jobs, and eco- 
nomic progress. 
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Tennessee, 


The official members of AVA’s T & I 
Policy and Planning Committee are Wil- 
liam G. Loomis, Salem, Oregon, Western 
Region, 1956; Warren A. Seeley, Nashville, 
Southern Region, 1957; A. B. 
Anderson, Wilmington, Delaware, North 
Atlantic Region, 1958; H. C. Thayer, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, Central Region, 1956; 
George Morgenroth, Newark, New Jersey, 
National Council of Local Administrators, 
1956; Thomas E. Hampton, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, National Association of State 
Supervisors, 1957; C. E. Highlen, Lafayette, 
Indiana, National Association of Teacher 
Educators, 1957; Mrs. Sallie Richardson, 
Newark, New Jersey, Women’s Section, 
T & I Division, 1958; Samuel L. Fick—Vice 
President, T & I Division, Sacramento, Cali 
fornia; John P. Walsh, Chief, T & I Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education;Russell K. 
Britton Editor, T & I Education, AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL JOURNAL; M. D. Mobley, Execu- 
tive Secretary, AVA. 

Ihe four latter members are ex-officio. 

During 1956, Mr. Morgenroth is Chair- 
man; Mr. Loomis, Vice Chairman; and 
Mrs. Richardson, Secretary. F. J. Konecny, 
4 & M College, Box 236 F. E., College Sta- 
tion, Texas, is the 1956 T & I Division Con 
vention Program Chairman. 


Alpha Gamma Rho 
Scholarship 


Deadline for nominations for Alpha 
Gamma Rho’s Annual Scholarship of $200 
is April 1, 1956. 


Candidates must be FFA boys who are 


either high school seniors or high school 
graduates eligible for college entry next 
fall. 

Further information is available from 
the fraternity, 706 Michigan Ave., Urbana, 
Ill., or AVA, 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

AVA 


The Annual Spring Conference of the 
Missouri Industrial Education Associa- 
tion will be held at Columbia on April 
20-21, 1956. The program is being planned 
for industrial arts teachers, day trade teach- 
ers and coordinators. A planning meeting 
of industrial arts teachers, day trade teach 
ers and coordinators was held on February 
6, 1956. These instructors met with officials 
in the State Department of Education and 
University of Missouri and attempted to 
plan the program around the needs of the 
instructors. 

Ihe principal speaker at the Conference 
will be Byrl Shoemaker, State Supervisor of 
Industrial Education from Ohio. Mr. Shoe- 
maker has supervision of a large day trade 
and co-op program. Division meetings will 
be planned around the interests and needs 
of the industrial arts teachers, day trade 
teachers and coordinators. 


ee = 


Luis Hozada 
Puerto Rico 


Richard Ryan 
Calif. Indus. Educ. 


Industrial Arts Educators to 
Meet in Milwaukee April 24-27 

More than 800 industrial arts supervisors, 
teachers and trainees are expected at the 
19th annual convention of the American 
Industrial Arts Association to be held in 
Milwaukee, Wisc., April 24-27, at the Hotel 
Schroeder. 

Roy A. Radtke, Supervisor of Industrial 
Arts for Milwaukee Public Schools, and 
Vice-President of the AIAA, has announced 
highlights of the program which include 
several features designed to attract indus- 
trial arts teachers. There will be an out- 
standing “history of tools” exhibit, devel- 
oped by the Wilkie Foundation; a special 
showing of student shop projects from six 
midwest states; a teachers’ craftwork ex- 
hibit that will give instructors a chance to 
show their finest projects, and a student 
teacher demonstration illustrating new tech- 
niques for giving class demonstrations. 

The four-day convention will open Tues- 
day, April 24, with separate meetings of 
the teacher-training and supervisor groups. 

Presentation of the new yearbook, and 
the “man of the year” award in education 
will be made at a noon luncheon Tuesday. 
Incoming officers of the association will be 
introduced following the presentation of 
the award. 

General sessions and some special-group 
will be held in the Milwaukee 
Auditorium nearby. 

Harold §S. Vincent, Superintendent of 
Milwaukee Public Schools, will address the 
conventioneers at the annual banquet Fri- 
day, 6:30 p.m., at the hotel. A “ship’s party” 
will follow the banquet in the Schroeder’s 
Crystal Ballroom. 


sessions 


Schools in the Milwaukee area are setting 
up an exhibit of student work from the 
seventh through the twelfth grade. The 
Ford Motor Company will sponsor a special 
display of award winning projects from 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Michigan, IIli- 
nois and Indiana. According to Radtke, 
blue-ribbon projects from these six states 
alone total 68 items, representing almost 
every industrial arts area. 


- AVA——— 


Secrets are things we give to others to 
keep for us.—Teacher Tipper. 


It’s nice to be important, and important 
to be nice.—Teacher Tipper. 


No brain is stronger than its weakest 
think.—Teacher Tipper. 


Il envy no man who knows more than 
myself, but | pity those who know less.— 
Teacher Tipper. 


STATE ASSOCIATION 
PRESIDENTS 

Presented here are four state presidents 
whose photos arrived too late to be included 
in the February, 1956, issue of the JouRNAL. 





John Cameron 
Colorado 


Barbara Hansen 
South Dakota 
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New State Director 

Edward E. Erickson of Grand Forks has 
been appointed North Dakota State Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education by the new 
Board of Public Education created at the 
state’s last legislative session. 

Mr. Erickson is well known in vocational 
education circles as he served as State Di- 
rector of Vocational Education for many 
years prior to his appointment as full time 
Director of Vocational Rehabilitation. All 
divisions and agencies of vocational edu- 
cation in the state welcomed his appoint- 
ment. He is well informed on state and 
national acts that sponsor vocational edu- 
cation activities. 

— —AVA—— 

Dr. Peter Haines, now at Iowa State 
Teachers College, will join the staff at 
Michigan State University College of Edu- 
cation, Department of Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education, March 16. Dr. 
Haines is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, where he earned his under- 
graduate and graduate degrees. The Ph.D. 
was awarded in 1955. He has had wide 
experience and training in both office- 
practice and distributive education, and 
will complete the Department of Voca- 


tional and Practical Arts Education at 
Michigan State University by providing 
teacher education services in the broad 


business field. He will work in close coop- 

eration with the Michigan State University 

College of Business and Public Service. 
AVA 

Fred J. Muhleman, machine shop in- 
structor and teacher trainer, Bremerton, 
Washington, High School, is en route to 
Djakarta, Indonesia, where he will serve 
as a machine shop instructor-adviser for 
one year. He is on leave of absence. 

— —AVA—— 

Ruth Huey, Director, Home and Family 
Life Education, Texas State Department of 
Education, has been appointed by the U. S. 
Secretary of Agriculture to serve on the 
15-member Home Economics Research Ad- 
visory Committee. Following recommenda- 
tions from this Committee, the Department 
of Agriculture established three branches 
of home economics investigations, dealing 
with research in human nutrition, clothing 
and housing, and household economics. 


WHO IS AVA 
NO. 30,000?? 

Somewhere today sits AVA’s No. 30,000 
member for 1956. And the JOURNAL wants 
to know, who are you? 

We can tell you this. You’re someone who 
has not yet joined for 1956 but ,in order to 
claim your No. 30,000 you'll join soon! 
That's all we know so far. 

We're keeping in close check with AVA’s 
membership rolls that now total 28,470 
for ’56. We'll watch daily until we see you, 
sir or ma’am, take your place. 

When you do you'll hear from us because 
we want to describe you, and the state 
secretary-treasurer who submits your name 
and dues, to the JouURNAL readership. Join 





AVA today for '56, No. 30,000! We're 
anxious to know who you are! 
= —-AVA 


\. The only fellows who know how to en- 
oy retirement are those who've made it 
their life’s work.—Teacher Tipper. 
When you're green with envy, you're 
ripe for trouble.—Teacher Tipper. 
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Dr. Homer J. Smith, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Industrial Education at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota who, for over 35 years, 
was an outstanding leader in industrial 
arts and vocational education in Minnesota 
and the nation, was named for special 
recognition at the recent American Voca- 
tional Assoication Convention. The Na- 
tional Association of Industrial Teacher 
Educators, of which Dr. Smith is a Past- 
President, presented him with a life mem- 
bership in the organization. Dr. E. W. 
Tischendorf of Kent State University, cur- 
rent President of the organization, com- 
mented on the great contribution Dr. Smith 
has made to the field of industrial educa- 
tion. Dr. Verne C. Fryklund, President of 
Stout State College, in making the formal 
presentation, recalled the voluminous 
writings of Dr. Smith, the many national 
offices which he has held and the great 
services he has rendered in the promotion 
and improvement of industrial arts and 
vocational education. In the absence of 
Dr. Smith, the award was accepted on his 
behalf by Robert M. Worthington of the 
University of Minnesota. 


BUNGER HEADS 
COLORADO PROGRAM 


A. E. Bunger, State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education in Colorado since 1943 
was named Executive Director of the Colo- 
rado State Board for Vocational Education, 
effective February 13, to succeed Ernest C. 
Comstock who resigned from this position 
to accept an overseas assignment, as re- 
ported in the February, 1956 issue of the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL, 

Farm reared, Mr. Bunger is a graduate 
of Colorado Agricultural College. He was 
a vo-ag teacher in Palisade, Colo., 1929-30; 
and he also taught vo-ag in Oshkosh, Nebr., 
1930-33. From 1934-41, he was educational 
adviser and teaching supervisor for the CCC 
in Estes Park, Colo. In 1941 he went to the 
Colorado State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation as Assistant State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education and in 1943 he was 
named State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education. 

In a recent letter to AVA headquarters 
Mr. Bunger said he hopes to have many 
opportunities to cooperate with AVA in 
the fullest in the further development and 
expansion of vocational education facilities 
throughout the nation. 

-AVA——— 

John W. Trauex, Manhattan, Kansas, 
has been appointed state custodial trades 
instructor at Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, to succeed the late L. W. Winkel. 
Truax became buildings and grounds su- 
pervisor at Mantattan High School seven 
years ago after teaching industrial arts in 
the school for several years. At Emporia, 
the program is in the Business Education 
program supervised by E. C. McGill and is 
conducted in cooperation with the State 
Board for Vocational Education. The cus- 
todian training program was started in 
Kansas twenty-eight years ago. Winkel 
worked in the program twenty-five years. 

—— 

Leland B. Luchsinger, industrial pre- 
paratory training specialist at the Univer 
sity of Texas and VIC State Advisor since 
1951, resigned from this position on Janu 
ary 20 to accept a new post as Director of 
Adult Education ‘at Kilgore College, Kil- 
gore, Tex. 








THEY VISITED US 


During past months, the following peop) 
signed the guest book in AVA’s Washingioy 
office: R. E. CAMMACK, Montgomery, A) 
S. F. Peterson, Ayden, N. C.; J. H. Mosiy 


ADOKS 


















Winterville, N. C.; Mr. and Mr. D, | 
JOHNSON, Sr., Fairburn, Ga.; JOHN HH. Bic Rurat Bh 
Washington, D. C.; BONARD WILSON, Wash. fe ¢ beng 
ington, D. C.; Georce H. FERN, New Yor JY» wee 
N. Y.; Joy Jounson, Arlington, Yq. “Ded cate 
Westry P. Smiru, Sacramento, Calif; M, | agicalture 
DEBENNING, Stillwater, Okla.;  Donoyay book to de 
ARMSTRONG, Washington, D. C.: W. A. Rog neering ame 





of state col 
Each cha 
class 





Battle Creek, Mich.; JOHN B. Pore, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Lous 3 
Beres, Ministry of Education, Caracy 
Venezuela, ANTONIO ERMINY ISSERY, Minis. 
terio de Education, Cion, Venezucla; My 
and Mrs. Forrest A. Tupor and Dray 
Palestine, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. Frep }surker 
Palestine, Ill.; C. HAROLD McCuLLy, Wash. 
ington, D. C.; RoBert SHOSTECK, Washing. 
ton, D. C.; Jack FaBer, New York, N. y: 
DAN S. MARTIN, Washington, D. C.; Artuy 
WALKER, Richmond, Va.; MostTaFa Guo 
Jacayu, Tehran, Iran; Lorenzo Garey 
HERNANDEZ, San Juan, P. R.; Mr. and Mr 
Mark NICHOLS, Salt Lake City, Utah; H. 4, 
APPLEGATE, Washington, D. C.; C. L. Gre 
BER, Madison, Wis.; JOANNA CHAPMAN, Still 
water, Okla.; CLAUDE PURCELL, Atlanta, Ga 
ReveL A. Moore, Washington, D. C; 
CHESTER L. STERLING, Cairo, Egypt (Pitts. 
burgh, Pa.); Gorpon O. Voss, Duluth 
Minn.; Mr. and Mrs. Ceci E. Sraniey 
Lincoln, Neb.; HArotp S. Tarte, Fort Ben- 
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ning, Ga.; NEAL B. Perkins, Arlington, Pa 2 —~ 
Howard McCiarex, Washington, D. c:e™" > 
Cuares E. Davis, Falls Church, Va.; Curis . oe a 
Davis, Falls Church, Va.; Donna Beu aoe 
Dundalk, Md.; L. D. LANGLEY, Chicag al anve: 
Ill.; Col. J. Knicuton, Philadelphia, Pa; “The p 
Joun P. WaAtsn, Washington, D. C.; Attry ghool ad 
T. HAMILTON, Washington, D. C.; S. 8 nators, cc 
Simmons, Greensboro, N. C.; J. W. Warre\ crease the 
Greensboro, N. C.; S. Lewis Lanp, Stat Bpporatori 


27e In . » Caw . 4d : 
College, Pa.; Grorce Sanpvic, Richmond, Brive prog 


Va.; ANTONIO QuUERQUES, Milano, Italy Bie distri! 
Prof. FRANCESCO FRANCESCHINI, Rome, Ital\ Prepara 
Dr. V. Nucci, Rome, Italy; Dr. PorzoBy a paci 
Gorrrebo, Naples, Italy; Dr. Livres Cos Bpelg in 
SANTE, Salerno, Italy; MICHELI FRANCESCO§\953. Th 
VALLI, Rome, Italy; MICHELI FRANCESCO William | 
Milan, Italy; CHARLES W. McINTOsH, Wash-Bin New } 
ington, D. C.; F. VAccHIANI, Washington program 
D. C.; Miro Moriske, Washington, D. C;BUSOE: C 
Katsuo Orito, Tokyo, Japan; H«petsvct§Armstron 
HisaAno, Tokyo, Japan; G. J. HiraBayatl§ Richert. 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Mr. and Mrs. E. C 
Comstock, American Embassy, Baghdad 
Iraq; Oscar PAULSON, Salem, Ore.; H. Hf Vocatio 
Lonpon, Columbia, Mo.; F. B. Cate, Richin the C 
mond, Va.; MARTHA CREIGHTON, Blacksbuy Byram ai 
Va.; JAMes L. Patron, Lexington, Ky; §millan C 
F. INGRAM, Montgomery, Ala.; J. VEN. Y., 19 
McLoone, South Orange, N. J.; Rose The p 
Howey, Sycamore, IIl.; A. W. Jorwnsoy cording 
Helena, Mont.; Harotp M. Byram, Easfadminist 
Lansing, Mich.; Frep J. MUHLEMAN, Brem§ tion, t 
erton, Wash.; R. T. Grocan, Washington munity 
D. C.; Clype E. ScHNeEtDerR, Bangkok, ‘Thai effectiver 


land; Frep M. Horkin, Philadelphia, P2 
CATHERINE T. DENNIS, Raleigh N. C.; H.0 


program 
compete 


CarLToNn, Clarkesville, Ga.; Ltoyp J. Prirs education 
Urbana, IIl.; H. O. Tuomas, Baton Rouge It is t 
La.; WiLLtiAM B. Locan, Columbus, Ohio school P 
Howarp A. Dawson, Washington, D. Cp tively 
Gorpvon I. Swanson, Minneapolis, Minn the com: 
Lois M. CLarK, Washington, D. C.; Rope! 
M. IsenBerG, Washington, D. C.; Francis R Progre 
FisHerR, Bridgeport, Conn.; Mrs. Hent\—) Bureau- 
GRATTAN Doy_e, Washington, D. C. ment o! 
—AVA———— from U 
Some people talk so fast they sa) ashing 
things they haven’t thought of yet. -. !/iose 
Idaho Vo-Ed News tions o} 
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Wit g People 

W ashingtog 

mecry, Ala: 

- Mosiry AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION here descriptions of new services and activ- 
_ ak Rural Electrification, by J. P. Schaenzer. oo = to meet the requirements of 
SON, Wag fgmbe Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1, AVA—— 

Now York Wis» 1956. 378 pages, $3.75. ; as . » Needs V tonal Educea- 
ork, “Dedicated especially to the vocational _ Nassau County Needs Vocational Educa 
Coonan ‘culture teachers,” it is intended for this 0” Now. Volume 1, 96 pages. Volume II, 
alif.s M.] ek to be of value to agricultural engi- 96 pages. Vocational Education and Ex- 
" JONOVAN wering and home economics departments tension Board, County of Kowam, 1527 
re, Ofer ft sate colleges of agriculture: Director Charles WR. Wallendorf, Director 
—e fach chapter or lesson is divided as fol- Ee Se a ne SNe 
Lous B ws: class discussion, equipment, demon- =e; e 

1 Care ractice and problems, informa- This comprehensive study was made 
ERY, Minis auon: P sll si possible by the financial support of the 
zucla; Mr a age ee. majority of the 58 school districts of Nassau 
ind = Dian, DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION County. The results indicate a critical 







@ Diam Course of Study in Distribution. Curri- 


— — alum Bulletin Number 7, Board of Educa- 
a, at gon of the City of New York, 110 Living- 
C.: fom, gon St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 42 pages. 


The New York City Board of Education 


APA Gam tas been cooperating with business to de- 
» ermine the employment needs of the city 
“ and Mx and to provide appropriate school oppor- 
tah; HL A wnities for job training. This course of 
olor Gre gudy is an outgrowth of the movement. 
PMAN, Still ai aes) ee 

a ¥ Work-Ex perience Laboratories, Distribu- 
ypt Pes tive Education for y outh. U. S. Department 
s, Duluth Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
¥ S1 amaay of Education. Vocational Division Bulletin 
Fort Ben. No. 260. Distributive Education Series No. 
ngton, Pye Order from Superintendent of Docu- 
on’ © Bh oents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
he ington 25, D. C. 19 pages, 15 cents. 

va — In a foreword, James H. Pearson, Assist- 
ig ant Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
his tion, says: a 

phia, Pa “The purpose of this bulletin is to help 
C.; Ati school administrators, supervisors, coordi- 
“5 BB ators, counselors, and businessmen in- 
Y. WARREN. ease the effectiveness of work experience 
‘AND, Slat Biaboratories needed in part time coopera- 
Richmond, five programs of vocational training for 
no, Italy Bthe distributive occupations.” 

ome. Ital § preparation of the material was initiated 
yr. Pozo, a Pacific Regional Conference on DE 
IVREA CoS Bbeld in Tucson, Arizona, during April, 
FRANCESCO R953. The manuscript was completed by 
FRANCESC( 


William B. Runge, State Supervisor of DE 
in New Mexico with the assistance of the 
program specialists in the DE Branch of 


DSH, Wash: 
’ashington 


on, D. C;Bysor: Clyde W. Humphrey, Donovan R. 
HIpetsvct Armstrong, John B. Pope, and G. Henry 
[TRABA YAHL Richert. 
Mrs. E. C 
Baghdad GENERAL 
re.; H. Hf Vocational Education and Practical Arts 
‘ALE, Rich fin the Community School, by Harold M. 
3lacksbuy {Byram and Ralph C. Wenrich. The Mac- 
gton, Ky:—millan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York II, 
Ja.; J. VEEN. Y., 1956. 512 pages, $5.50. 
|; Rose’ The primary purpose of this book, ac- 
Jounsox,Bcording to its preface, is to help local 
‘RAM, Easfadministrators, members of board of edu- 
[AN, Brem§ tion, teachers, and the people of a com- 
Jashingtonf{ munity to increase the availability and 
kok, Thaif effectiveness of those aspects of the school 
Iphia, Pa}program designed to develop vocational 
. C.; H.0f}mpetencies and to enrich the general 
» J. Pris education of children, youth, and adults. 


It is based on the premise that effective 


on Rouge 
school programs must be developed coop- 


bus, Ohic 





yn, D. Cp etatively by the people in the school and 

lis, Minn§ the community. 

C.; Roper ———AVA—— 

FrancisR§) Programs and Services of the Women’s 

rs. HEN Bureau—How To Use Them. U. S. Depart- 

, ment of Labor Women’s Bureau. Order 

from U. §. Government Printing Office, 

they sa) Washington 25, D. C. 17 pages, 20 cents. 

f yet. -| Those who are familiar with the opera- 
tions of the Women’s Bureau will find 
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shortage of vocational training opportuni 
ties for high school youth and adults. In 
the fastest growing county of New York 





State with over a million population, the | 


report shows that high school youth are in 
general limited to an academic college 
preparatory or commercial program.” 

Volume I is concerned with the survey 
report. Volume II covers statistics and 
summary reports. 

The total works present a practical pic 
ture of the vocational needs of one county 
that wants to “develop skilled manpower 
that is consistent with its growth.” 

Exploring the Musical Mind, by Jacob 
Kwalwasser. Coleman-Ross Co., Inc., 80 
Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass., 1956. 189 
pages, $4.50. 

The twofold purpose of this book is to 
disseminate the results of organized experi- 
mentation and to interpret these results in 
terms of a more progressive pedagogy. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Dictionary of Arts and Crafts, edited by 
John L. Stoutenburgh,Jr. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y.., 
1956. 259 pages, $6.00. 

The only dictionary of its kind, here is 
a comprehensive study of the terms used 
in the broad field of arts and crafts. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 

Oxyacetylene Welding, revised by 
gan H. Potter. American Technical Society, 
848 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill., 1956. 140 
pages, $2.50. 

This material has been written for the 
welding operator as well as for the super- 
intendent and manager. The examples 
have been taken from many industries. 
AVA— 

Fundamentals of Carpentry, Volume I, 
and Volume II. By Walter E. Durbahm. 
American Technical Society, 848 E. 58th 
St., Chicago, Ill., 1956. Vol. I, 374 pages, 
$3.95, Vol. 11, 512 pages, $4.95. 

Volume I covers tools, materials, and 
practice. Volume II covers practical con- 
struction. These companion books employ 
simple terms and comprehensive informa- 
tion. There is a 96 page dictionary of car- 
pentry terms in Volume I. A complete set 
of eight working drawings in blueprint 
form is included in Volume II which 
emphases the step-by-step process of con- 
structing a building. 

-——-AVA—— 

Mechanism, by Joseph Stiles Beggs. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1956. 418 pages, $6.50. 

Here is a new book that provides refer- 
ence material for the analysis of mechanism 
and a source of mechanical movements for 
the practicing design engineer. 

- AVA — 

TV Repair Questions and Answers, De- 

flection & H-V Circuits, by Sidney Platt 


Mor- | 
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NEW 
VOCATIONAL 
TEXTS 








Automotive 


Mechanics 
3rd Edition 
William H. Crouse 


Completely revised to include latest de- 
velopments in the field, including power 
steering, power brakes, automatic trans- 
missions and tubeless tires. Improved 
readability. Correlated Filmstrips avail- 
able. 


Shop Theory 
4th Edition 


Ford Trade School 
(Revised by Fred Nicholson) 


Presents latest machines and newest shop 
techniques, with illustrative examples of 
typical jobs. New, easy-to-read pages 
and format. 650 illustration, half of 
them new. Meets the suggestions of 180 
expert instructors. Ten per cent more 
material. 


Current Leaders 


Mechanical Drawing, 5th Ed.—French and 
Svensen* 


General Shop—Groneman and Feirer 


General Woodworking, 1955 Ed.— 
Groneman 
General Metals—Feirer* 


Elements of Radio Servicing, 2nd Ed.— 
Marcus and Levy* 


Drawing, Sketching, and Blueprint Reading 
—Coover 


Machine Tool Operation, Parts | and Ul, 
New Ed.—Burghardt and Axelrod, 
and Workbooks for Part | by Axel- 
rod and Anderson 

Shopwork on the Farm, 2nd Ed.—Jones* 


*Correlated Text-Films Available 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36 s Chicago 30 
San Francisco 4 
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WEW BOOKS for the 
PRINTING TRADES 


Printing LAYOUT 
and Design 


Over 350 pencil lay- 

outs showing good and 

poor practice. Color 

used to show use of $4.75 
printing color wheel, 

harmonies anduse of IN COLOR 


color. CLOTHBOUND 





Practical Problems in Mathematics 
Printing Trades 


Here is a simply and 
clearly written TEXT- 
WORKBOOK. Using 
a sound instructional 
format, it provides 
material in mathe- 
matics designed for 
the practical require- 
ments of those in the 
Plastic NET $1.80 printing trades. 


Ans. Book NET 1.00 


WRITE NOW for prompt shipment of your 
Examination Copies 


DELMAR PUBLISHERS 





ALBANY 5, NEW YORK 








Management For 
Better Living 


Mary Catharine Starr 


A new and different text in the 
field of homemaking. This 
book, written at the secondary 
school level, is unique in focus- 
ing throughout on management 
principles and their application 


to daily problems. 


D. C. HEATH 


and Company 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., 


Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, 


Dallas 1. Home Office: Boston 16 


(No. 173-4). John F. Rider, Publisher, 480 
Canal St., New York 13, N. Y., 1956. 128 
pages, $2.10. 

The fourth in a series on practical tv 
servicing, this volume should fulfill the 
need for a book that answers the specific 
questions in the minds of technicians as 
they troubleshoot and repair. 

——— 

Television—How It Works, by J. Richard 
Johnson. John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., 
480 Canal St., New York 13, N. Y., 1956. 
352 pages, $4.60. 

This second edition explains the how 
and why of modern tv receivers in simple 
language. The text is equally apt for 
either home study or formal school work. 

AVA— — 

Practical Training Manual. Volume I, 
Basic Television. Howard W. Sams & Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis 5, Indiana, 1956. 304 
pages, $5.00. 

This manual has been prepared from 
sets of lecture, shop and classroom mate- 
rial used successfully by one of the largest 
trade schools in the country for training 
thousands of students. 

Twenty-four lessons cover the topic. 

WA 

Fundamentals of Machine Shop Practice, 
by Emanuele Stieri. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1956. 322 pages. 

From the PH Technical-Industrial-Voca- 
tional Series edited by Claude H. Ewing, 
this new volume comes as an aid not only 
to beginners entering machine shop work 
but for all the machine tool trades. 

iA——— 

Synchronous, Self-Synchronous Devices 
and Electrical Servo-Mechanisms, by Leon- 
ard R. Crow. The Scientific Book Publish- 
ing Co., Vincennes, Ind., 1955. 222 pages. 

The purpose of this book is to contribute 
a broad understanding of the basic funda- 
mental principles underlying the func- 
tional operating theory, as well as to 
show the effective use and application of 
synchros and allied self-synchronous elec- 
trical mechanisms. 











industrial 
training 
specialists 


With degree in Industrial Education 
plus minimum of 5 years’ work ex- 
perience in industrial training or re- 
lated activities. To devise and de- 
velop specific training programs and 
courses, train instructors and audit 
and evaluate effectiveness of these 
programs for Company operations in 
Saudi-Arabia. 

Write giving full particulars regard- 
ing personal history and work expe- 


rience. Please include your telephone 
number. 


Recruiting Supervisor, Box 77 
ARABIAN AMERICAN 
OIL COMPANY 


505 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
































APPRENTICE AND OTHER 
TECHNICAL BOOKS 


PORTLAND BOOK STORE 


412 S.W. 3rd Ave. Portland 4, Ore. | 


“Fast Service Anywhere in 
the Northwest” 





Publications 


You and Research. Points out 
tance of research to progress in our cc 
urges increased attention to research 
the field of vocational education. Tells how each 
person engaged in the field can contribute 4 gy 
expanded research program. 24 pages, 1955 
Free. 


*he impor. 


Your Public Relations: A Guide for Voc, 
tional Educators. The first complete Coverage 
written especially for vocational education per. 
sonnel. Practical information on how to get th 
most out of using all the media of public rel. 
tions to develop good school-community coopera. 
tion. 88 pages, 1954. $1.00. 


Home Economics Education for Out-o}. 
School Youth and Adults. Presents clearly 
and concisely the scope and focus of adult edy. 
cation in home and family life, including possible 
areas for study, administrative procedures ip. 
volved, training programs for teachers and 
evaluative criteria. 16 pages, 1954. Single 
copies free: $.15 each in quantity. 


Evaluative Criteria for Distributive Vo 
cational Education. Prepared by a specid 
AVA committee, the evaluative checklists pro 
posed here will be useful for teachers and 
ordinators, supervisors, and teacher trainers, 
Includes measures for ccoperative part-time and 
adult programs of distributive education. % 
pages, 1954. $.35. 


Vocational Education and National Se. 
curity —A_powerfully-written statement thot 
underscores the urgency for increasing federd 
aid to vocational education. By Mark Nichol 
1954 AVA President, this leaflet summarizes 
the historical role of vocational education in 
maintaining our national security. 9 pages, 
1955. Single copies free: $.05 each in quan- 
tity. 


Definitions of Terms Used in Vocational 
and Practical Arts Education. A list of 
approved definitions for the terms most essential 
to an understanding of these phases of educe 
tion, prepared by leaders throughout the coun 
try, representing every division of the AVA. 24 
pages, 1954. Single copies $.25; five copies 
$1.00. 


A Guide to Improving Instruction in In- 
dustrial Arts—tThe basic teaching tool for in 
dustrial arts instructors. Has suggested objec 
tives, shop experiences and informational topic 
for twelve instructional areas. 120 pages, 1953. 


$.50. 


Administration of Vocational Education 
at State and Local Levels—Why schoolmen 
must be more concerned with vocational educe 
tion. Emphasizes role of local and state dire 
tors of vocational programs, who should have 
authority commensurate with responsibility. 2 
pages, 1953. Single copies free: $.10 each in 
quantity. 


Order your copies from 


AVA Headquarters 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 








